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CONTAGIOUS DISEASES AMONG 
CATTLE. 


he readers of the ?loughman may think 
this a hackneyed theme ; the importance of 
| the subject, the liability of introduction of 
Pleuro-pneumonia into New England again, 


justifies keeping the subject fresh in the 





minds of the people. In a recent number of 
the Ploughman an account of the ravages of | 
the diseases in New Jersey, was published. 

Inoculation was resorted to, and we fear that | 
whenever treatment by medication or , 
a phrophylactic inoculation that the disease 

will We 


occurred 


become a fixed institution, now | 


learn that a new outbreak on a 


} 
farm adjoining an infected one; ten cows | 
were attacked, five died; the same old story. 
Probably there is the same influence to work | 
in this State in 1862. A 


show 


there as existed 


brief history of the facts will how 


near we came to having the scourge fastened 


upon us. The first commission was appoint 
ed in April 1860, which expired in one year, 
April 1861. 

In the spring of 1861 a pair of cattle were 
purchased at driven to 


Brighton, were 


Quincy; alarge herd of cattle became af- 


| there to say upon that point ? 


@Muestions & Answers, 
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CORN STOVER. 


Editor Massachusetts Ploughman : 

As an item of interest, perhaps, I would 
say, Ihave a good crop of corn, raised as 
an experiment upon chemical fertilizers, etc., 
and consequently shall have an over supply 
What shall Ido with it? I keep 
but two cows; have no room or use for 
more. 


of stover. 


The necessary chemical properties 


producing the same, are doubtless in a 
meagure contained therein. 1 propose to 
plough it under in an adjoining field, for an- 


other crop next year. What, if anything, is 





Your patron, etc., most truly, 
H. M. H. 
Ballard Vale, Mass., Sept. 21st, 1878. 


PLANTING PEACH STONES. 
Editor Massachusetts Ploughman: 
I saw an article in the Ploughman last 
week “ How to Plant Peaches.” I have got 
one hundred trees; I planted the stones ; they 








HON. MARSHALL P. WILDER. 


A DINNER IN HONOR OF THE EIGHTIETH 
ANNIVERSARY OF HIS BIRTH—A NOTABLE 
GATHERING AT PARKER'S, 


Hon. Marshall P. Wilder was tendered a 
banquet at the Parker House on Saturday 
afternoon, Sept. 21st., in anticipation of the 
eightieth anniversary of his birth, which oc- 
curred on Sunday. For more than half a 
century Colonel Wilder has occupied a fore. 
most position among the promoters of the 
agricultural, horticultural and pomological 
interests of the United States, and it was in 
recognition of his labors in the development 
of the earth’s products that a large number 
of his friends and associates united in ten- 
dering him a banquet. The occasion was 
also interesting as being the fiftieth annual 
dinner of the Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society, with which Colonel Wilder has been 
long and prominently identified. 

The company, comprising about thirty 


| talized his name, or commenced laying out 
his extensive grounds and building his houses 
in Cambridge. Then I had not planted a 
seed of the camelia, the azalea, pear or grape, 
or even attempted the hybridization of a 
plent ; now our American fruits and plants 
enrich the gardens and adorn the catelogues 
of foreign lands. Then we had no such 
splendid villas as those of Hunnewell, Pay- 
son, Gray and others with their broad lawns, 
extensive glass structures and magnificent 
plants, which are such an honor to our land. 
Then we had many old and fine homes and 
gardens such as Gov, Gore’s, Mr. Ly man’s, 
Mr. Preble’s, Mr. Cushing’s, the Perkinses 
and others; but very iittle in the way of 
landscape gardening or in new or rare 
plants or fruits. Then our exhibitions were 
confined to a few days of the year, and were 
for many years held in small rooms; now 
many of our exhibitions are the best given 
in any State inthe Union. Then we had no 
building of our own; now we possess the 
most costly and magnificent temple of horti- 





gentlemen, members of the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society, the Agricultural Club | 
and other kindred associations, assembled at | 
three o'clock and passed an hour pleasantly | 
in the interchange ot friendly greetings and 
congratulations to the guest of the occasion. | 
Dinner being announced, ex-Alderman 
Charles H. B. Breck, chairman of the com- 
mittee of arrangements, led the way to the 
banquet hall, which was tastefully embellished | 





culture that the world can boast. ‘Then the 
American Pomological Society, whose Pres- 
ident, by the mercy of God, in his 28th year 
of service now stands before you, had never 
been dreamed of—a society that emanxted 
primarily from the influence of the Massa- 
chusetts Horticultural Society—a_ society 
that embraces not only our national domain, 
but whose jurisdiction extends over our con- 
tinent—whose catalogue prescribes the ap- 


Written expressly for the Massachusetts Pl ughman. 


CHEMISTRY IN FRUIT CULTURE. 


NUMBER VIII. 


BY PROF. C. A. GOESSMANN. 
CRANBERRNISDS. 

The sample of cranberries which furnished 
the material for my investigation, was 
obtained from a party engaged in their cul- 
tivation, who desired to know the relative 
proportion of the essential articles of plant 
food contained in this fruit—obviously for 
the purpose—of forming some definite idea 
regarding a successful restitution of the 
elements carried off by the crops. Finding 
no record of any previous analysis of our 
cranberries within my literary resources, 
which would answer, I decided to undertake 
the task of an examination to meet the 
request. As the results obtained with the 
assistance of Mr. E. B. Bragg of the class 
of 1875, may prove of interest to others, on 
account of the increasing importance in our 
own State of the growing of cranberries, I 
ask leave to report them. ‘The average 
specimens of cranberries tested towards the 
end of the month of October in 1876 and in 
1877, about two weeks after they had been 
harvested, contained in one hundred air dry 
weight parts :— 


1876 1877. 
Moisture at 100° to 110° C...... 89.29 89.89 parts. 
a, ee 0.71 Bil 
Ash constituents in dry matter.10.71 0.179 “ 
Nitrogen in dry matter. ++e10.71 0.160 “* 


The juice of these berries had in both sam- 
ples, a specific gravity equal to 1.025 at 15 
degrees centigrade temperature; it contained 
in 1876, 1.35 per cent. of grape sugar, and 
in 1877, 1.70 per cent. of that substance ; 
no cane sugar was found. The free acid of 
the juice amounted in the first stated instance 
to 2.25 per cent., and in the second one to 
2.43 per cent. ; it consisted most likely of 
two acids,—the acid of the lemon witha 
smaller quantity of the acid of the apples. 

The dried ash of the cranberries collected 
in 1877 contained, after deducting the car- 
bonic acid, the sulphuric acid and the chlorine, 
in one hundred parts : 


Potaasitian Oxtdle.cccccceccccecccccsces +++ 47.96 parts, 
Sodium Oxide..ccccccccce cocccccccccocecss 6.55 
Calcium oxide (lime) ........ccccecscccees 18.58 * 






Magnesium oxide......... 
Ferric oxide. 
Phosphoric acid...... ..... : 
silicic acid (with traces of sand)... 

In presenting these analytical results to 
the consideration of the cultivators of cran- 
berries, | do not intend to recommend to 
them as an unfailing receipt for the success- 


ful cultivation of that fruit, the use of a fer- 
tilizer, which contains the above specified 
relative proportions of the various articles 
of plant food, compounded merely with 




















reference to the cheapness of the form. 
Such a course would result ultimately in a 
general disappointment among practical far- 
mers regarding the merits of analytical chem- 
ical inquiries into the relations of plant 
growth. Having during past years from 
time to time published results of investiga- 
tions of a similar character, it may not be 
out of place to discuss once briefly the 
question, “ What do we learn from an ash 
analysis of plants, like the above 2” A good 


chemical analysis of a carefully prepared | 


ash of a matured plant is the only way, by 


| which we are enabled to ascertain with abso- 


lute certainty the various kinds and the 
amount of each of the mineral elements, 
incinding nitrogen, which the plant under 
examination haa incorporated ; it is also the 
most exact mode, by which we con learn the 
character and the degree of the loss the soil 


sachusetts, and also an old friend of the|has suffered in elementary mineral plant 


food in consequence of assisting in the growth 








ofthat plant. Whilst we are thus compelled, 


he claimed, by accurate computation should | in the light of our present information, to 





recognize a good analysis concerning the 
mineral constituents of all our cultivated 
plants as the first requirement for the devel- 
opment of a rational system of manuring our 
farm lands, we are not less obliged to con- 
cede, that we derive from that course of 
inquiry but a part of the information we 
need, to insure a reasonable success under 
otherwise equally favorable circumstances. 
The more careful we have studied during 
the past thirty years, in the field, in the veg- 
etation’s house, and in the laboratory, the 
relations which exist between the soil condi- 
tions and plant growth, the more are we 


forced to recognize the correctness of that 


Rev. J. H. Means, for nearly thirty years | conclusion, The above stated ash analysis, 
| Mr. Wilder's pastor, paid an eloquent trib-| like any other ash analysis of plants, does 
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AT FOUR-SCORE. 


e Marshall P. Wilder was 


ind rounded age of four- 


ayV last 


»&anumber of his friends 
*rs in the horticultural field paid 
ment of a dinner at Parker’s 
y afternoon previous, and a 

rty persons sat down to 
heir invited guest. The whole 
‘ted with and was managed by 
“. HL. B. Breck, and it was carried 


‘ily. After the dining exercises 

MI, : 

Ir. Breck, who presided, intro- 
W 


Ger to the company in some 
and 
ll of striking reminis- 
ane for the 


‘s remarks, who rose 
t speech fu 


He be 


re- 


time the “old 





His words left a deep im- 
ose who listened, and when he 


, wn he Was greeted with a hearty round 
Hen. am ‘ be " * following him were 
Of Agriculius, gene retary State Board 
Rev ih a Charles M Hovey, Esq 2 
Stephe; Ns “is, the pastor of Col. Wilder, 
Ro “\ Stockwell, Esy., of the Journal 

tobert Manning J wa, 
SCasion wa a —e and others. The 
tor * one of the most enjoyable that 


~ “shed, And thus does an hon- 


ored y 
Hh GO " 
Some to his fourth score, 


ing a goodly yield. Those only can realize 
how great a help to good living ace an abun- | reyealed for our indiscriminate use.” 
dant store of choice apples, who have been 
deprived of them for years—as has been the 
case with many farmers’ families in 
Maine—and this year they welcome the sight | straight. But any pioneer knows that a 
of trees loaded with choice fruit, with some-| straight line is not always the nearest road 
thing of the feelings with which they beheld 
them in the days when life was fresh. 

good yield of apples seems to round off the 
harvest of Maine with a sort of luxurious | chusetts was a series of swamps and rocky 
flavor, that sends a glow of content and good | agcents, so that the curve was the line of 
cheer all through the heart. What — hint 
of baked apples, and apple sauce ( the old | tage iF : 
fashioned as kind ) a apple pies, dance | the hardness of the places in which their 
before the mind as one contemplates it ; what | lines were cast, that the pioneers showed so 
has—bringing up the) jittle care for timber, straight, tall or rare. 


The men of Philadelphia say our ways are 


80 naturally crooked, while theirs are usually 


| to travel, and the longest way round often 


| the nearest way home. The primal Massa- 


It was owing to 


as well as beauty. 


suggestiveness it 


contributed only two baskets of fruit, and 
the subsequent growth of his enterprise, when 
he donated many hundred varieties, and 
afterward had in the Pomological Garden 
at Salem 2000 varieties of fruit trees. Thank 
God his son, bearing his own name, is with 
us to-day. Well do 1 remember the dinner 
at which sixty gentlen en participated, and 
the speeches which succeeded it. The scene 
is before me now. ‘There sat at the head of 
the table the eloquent Dearborn; there on 
his right and left sat His Honor Lieutenant 
Governor Thomas L, Winthrop (father of 
our beloved Hon. Robert C. Winthrop) and 
His Honor the then Mayor of the city, Har- 


r they a be _. are all very nice. Some were ripe the 29th) ~~ . 2 : ted 
4 (r ditor al fected ; the owner bought and sold cattle.| of Jul Ay , nd I with fruit and flowers, appropriate emblems | propriate fruits for 50 States, ‘Territories 
. } “trian 2 kj — of July; we have them now. ne way of the occasion. At the head of the hall | and districts, and at whose quarter-centen- 
of. opens ont - ‘ ‘ . : — , i “ae “yee : 
4 . ee ee ae outbrea in every Here) planted them,—dig a hole in the ground | was displayed the familiar painting depicting | nial in this city, the far-off State of Nebras- 
Ps SARMERS BARN PARTY to which the animals were driven. By an (say six or eight inches,) plant as soon as | the scene at the opening of the United States | ka, with her Goveror at her head, carried off 
This ARMEt act of the Legislature approved Feb. 1862, | the pulp is off, let them remain in the ground | Agricultural Society’s exhibitioa on the | triumphantly the Wilder medal for the best 
s always plat 1 new commission was established, an ap a aie é } “South End Fair Grounds ” in October, 1855, | collection of fruits. ‘Then there were few 
t : , P all winter. In the spring take them up, " val . ' ’ Cl ete perenes P fen} : 
. < ‘te aap le of $5,000, whict pring P» | the central figure in which was Colonel Wilder | exports of fruits ; now we send 400,000 bar- 
a Peg ene | . — ton Was made of 3,000, which was | crack the stones, plant the meat. The first | mounted on a white horse. At the left of the | rels of apples in good years to foreign 
t ‘ ers he » re »j F Tit . . . ; ifs ; ; vd ; 
~ expended. In a report made in Jan. 1863, year they grew five feet. Out of the one | picture stood two life-size statues, executed in| lands. ‘then the grape was scarcely culti- 
‘ wrsoe’™ | the Commissioners stated that there was not | hundred not one bad peach; all natural. If | wood ee ——— Ww a | age ; at in —ee all that ile used 
~ 2 Farm, on the then a visible case of the disease called ; ‘ : : ; owner, liham Emerson Baker o elles- | for the table, we make 15,000,000 gallons of 
. . Have Hesesbenteis wiidientiiin Genie tal you plant rareripes they will not come the |jey. ‘Tey represent Hon. Marshall P. Wil- | wine, and wine, too, that took the first prize 
: \ : leuro-pheume - e ig inthe State. In| same. Yours, D. H. 8S. |der standing with uncovered head, while | atthe World’s Exhibition at Vienna in 1873. 
’ lhe \ AS gh . pase ££ . » nak ne » 2 - ee * 1." cos es 
4 ' the February following anew outbreak rc- Portsmouth, N. H., Sept. 22nd, 1878. Pomona, the goddess of fruits, is in the act | Then the statistics of our fruit crop were 
- f great in- | pyrred. The Commissioners in their investi- | ian of crowning him with a wreath of laurel. not thought worthy of record; now it 
Fis y et spect | vations learned that the disease had existed | TO DESTROY ANTS : Ex-Alderman Breck presided, and on bis | amounts to $140,000,000, or nearly the aver 
Ja . n toa bern |i. ths locality for several months. as the! es ° right were seated Colonel Wilder, Charles | age annual value of our wheat crop. But I 
1 in ths locality ~ : M. Hovey, Hon. Jobn Cummings, 8. KR. | must bring these remarks toa close. I thank 
. y nercia! Legislature refused to make a sufficient ap- | Editor Massachusetts Ploughman: Payson, Hon. Stephen N. Stockwell, William | you for the kind references to me as a pio- 
fr ss propriation to meet the expenses liable to} | have read, and tried many things to de- erage 4 3s go Seg sen me in —< em You dome no more 
ae ele A eats | . s atrick Norton, C. M. Atkin-on, Joseph | than justice, pann y ’ 
ie Commissioners resigned. It was be-| stroy the red and black ant, which every eilby, F. Here. 1 Y sie e] | than justice, for I cannot, as L have told you | 
. , . * Cc ioners that ($3500) thir - ; ; L ailby, F. Harris, J. W. Manning, Jonathan | betore, remember the time when I was not 
ia , heved by the Commissioners that ($3000) thir- house-keeper dreads. Never have found any | French, Aaron D. Weld, P. Brown Hovey,| fond of the cultivation of the soil. But, 
‘ a“ r : enuf ndive 0 ] » Rate: . 2 ’ : “, - , “| : 
on g y-tive hundred dollars would be sufficient thing that was of much use, till this year. | Hervey Davis, E. M. Wood. On the left} gentlemen, my labors are mostly over. Soon 
n xt extirpate the disease at that time. It My husband purchased a box of “ Dalma- of the president of the evening were Rev. | | shall be resting in the bosom of my mother 
‘ emis was n that a few persons, whether influ-| ,; > ” . . J. H. Means, Hon. Charles L. Flint, Judge | earth; but if 1 can believe | have done any- 
un en th few | ’ tian Insect Powder,” punched with a pin the | pyr; f the 8 : ’ ! : ; : : 
- } « p by th ; - . utnam of the Superio:n Court, H. Weld | thing to advance the great interests of our 
x | enced by their own ignorance or by the sel-|top of the box, and sprinkled freely where- | Fuller, Edward B. Wilder, Robert Manning, | land, and which shall contribute to the hap- | 
fi unalys © | fishness of equally ignorant cattle owners, |ever found. In our case they live under the Dr. Lewis Sturtevant, D. 'T. Curtis, E. W.| piness of my fellow men, 1 shall, so far as 
‘ ee * | we do know, suffice it to say, only $1000 | shed, under which no cellar was dug, boring | Buswell, E. Fred Washburn, Jon ¢ » Hov-| this world is concerned, die content, feeling | 
y " was appropriated. That sum had already | ; h Dich Beem 1 oil cloth | ey» Walter Russell, J. H. Woodford and | that I have not lived in vain. 
! a iat i i | , 7 »k . . . . . Ww " 92 
" ) seats a —_ a OE he ( " sig ~d pa teasing ney r ~~ . Benjamin G. Smith. At the foot of the ta- The remarks of Col. Wilder were fre- 
' een expended; the Commissoners resigned, | carpet; then passing under the kitchen | ble was seated Hon. Frank M. Weld. Be-| quently interrupted with applause, which 
ke rway, where | an e result was that the municipal au-| door to store-room, pantry and closets. We | side the plate of each guest was placed an | was prolonged after he resumed his seat. 
' f . y legantl d li Poul 
” rt specin rf ties of the towns and cities had con-| raised the carpet, and sprinkled the powder prepen 2 Lege rene: pen t 7" gue . ms Gictemane ctunee anette 
npounding his |, ae , ; b evening, bearing his autograph, anc 0 ii gli ri 
ol of the matter. Cattle owners who had sely. s ‘ly : . ’ - . 
telivers , — : - : freely, and on the floor and shelves of the| which was attached the menu, embracing | Hon. Charies L. Flint, Secretary of the 
‘ er ‘ } ret! iding Le} > 3e+ , , aw “ . : x le » ° i tae 
_ | been secretly hiding their diseased animals | closets and pantry. ‘They left, and will not | the choicest viands for which this popular | State Board of Agriculture, was next intro- 
in nistry as apphec’ | were pleased, some saying that if they could | return so long as I keep the powder there, | hostelry is famed. . aa. bey said that - eo wh + 
e 3 is che ‘ fe : , : ai 2 ‘ . T . i »e -e > © -| Of especial interest to him, as 
, g var 1 y send their animals to the mountain | | pave tested it for four months. It is cheap The C loth having been removed, the com ' 1 ‘eho " : . . F + he 
ing ; ‘ have been so success s of New Hampshire the disease would : tata het Uetle th ‘ | pany was called to order by ex-Alderman | owed a debt of gratitude to Colonel Wilder, 
\ ti way, a , - TAA. 28" and simple, not requiring but little time 0) Breck, who spoke as follows : “ We have as- | who for twenty-six years had been his mag- 
| ‘ ica iy, . ’ —_ \ » “re ; 7 : . . ° ° jar bs . . 
“n Mt EXis \ large number were hurried off, | use it. It is not harmful to man. It is made | sembled here to-day to greet with kind words | mvs Apollo. Whenever, im the course of his 
FOVOCUEIOL r and as several were in the early stage of the | of the wild Chrysanthemum plant, that grows | and to honor one ~~ we all love and es- — on he wor in —_ he ~ | 
: itively easy an — a oa - —_— , : » 4 . | teem, whom we all have known intimately | sought his counsel. It was not often that 
’ disease they communicated it to cattle with the mountains of Dalmatia. So says the | ° “ y} egy | 
which the hie : Tt le of = vue — : P bs for years, who is well known throughout the | they could celebrate the eightieth birthday 
’ 4 , mich they came in contact. 1e people Of | Jabel on the box. IL send this, hoping it may length and breadth of our country, and whose | of their friends, and it must be a source of 
1g ar : . . rhe : ‘ ‘* 
New Hampshire became alarmed, a board | be of the same use to others who are troubled |} name in England, France. Belgium and Hol- | joy to all present that ( olonel Wilder had 
. 4 g son if Commissioners were appointed, the stamp- | with these pests, that it has been to me. land is held in higu esteem by the pomol- | been permitted to live during the last half- 
’ _ ng out process was adopted with success Yours respectfully, A. F. B ogists and horticulturists of those countries. century, which had _— one of —— sur- 
ing ou F ; ars respec os, ount ries . ; : . 
a | We come here to-day to celebrate his cighti-| p™ises in art and science, one discovery 
Ss KK Aly ee > = _ — ‘ . " . as - - hee ~ is P ° ° . ¢ 
luring the summer the disease increased in Woburn, Mass., Sept. 25, 1878. eth birthday, and to wish him many years | following another in rapid succession. In 
' ; % } ; >. ree a - : 
this State, causing alarm. Again the State yet of health, strength and vigor, and that | this vast field of investigat.on it has been our 
to hi . : . | } ivi 2e ; » Tilde 
. Board of Agriculture tock hold ot the sub-| Written expressly for the Massachusetts Ploughman. his usefulness ‘nay be continued to his coun- | pe —— “f er Rp Ww - ry 
xt week : : . try for many years to come. I propose to | and every year that has added to his station 
ct, who, with the sledge hammer pen of 7: : : | 
z - =o . re “ : as , ORNAMENTAL TREES. you the health of our guest, Hon. Marshall | and intellectual ser _ re ager — 
he able Secretary, who wrote an open letter ; : : , 1.» Wilder ” thought and enlarged the bounds of human 
Mu ; lhe pioneer period is passing away. ‘The | ?- Wilder.” oug ns re so ob ; 
to Gov. Andrew in which facts were stated ; = ; . the! Colonel Wilder arose amid prolonged ap- | happiness. ith him, thought has been em- 
» » alli » r y 4 ; + ; ; 
; which alarmed the community. era for embe Hishme nt, is giving, through the plause, and resporded as follows : | bodied in beneficient means and institutions 
act ne Siete « a a the Lesiclaturc fullness and varieties of foliage, a new : pee }with which our land, and especially this 
ve following session o » Legislature ‘ , COLONEL WILDER'S ADDRESS. ' seu hs . . » congri 
d 7. ' _ grace to the landscape. Not without | community, has been blessed. He congratu- 
of 1864 appropriated twenty thousand dollars : , . | Mr. President : 1 thank you tor your kind | lated the company upon the privilege of hav- 
hict cause was our forefathers’ aversion from , : ’ ¢ } » pany uy} I —* 
™ to extirpate the disease. A new Board of ; ‘ | expressions of respect, and you, my dear, dear | ing associated so many years with Colonel 
dl, Commissioners were appointed, experiments the natural forest. Dense, dark, damp,| friends, tor the very cordial reception you} Wilder, and seen the development of agri- | 
work ' oe th sani niet alt hte dismal generations of decaying trunks piled | have given me. Nothing could be more | culture and horticulture through his efforts, | 
relating to e contagious he PO B is " . a | * . =r wan 7 . . es ° ee es 
—_ 5 : ' " on each other—festooned with poisonous grateful to my fee lings than these Warm de m- | and he congratulate d him on having arrived | 
ease were ordered and put in action. The ois lair of wild ts. and where might | MStrations of friendship and regard, coming, | at this age, expressing the hope that he would | 
was OF |, xpense incurred during tue year amounted |" ge ep Raabe catan ce, Ns oe S |} as they do, from those who have known me | live many years to bless mankind. 
rest t0 |, about $6,400.00 In 1865, less than lurk a foe more dangerous and more deadly, a | for many years, and are conversant with my | Mr. Charles M. Hovey was next intro- | 
, the led. includ h howling wilderness calling for the labor of | many frailties and faults. Yes, the wheels | duced as one who, for many years, has rep- 
: s¢ 4 ‘4 Pe 3 J “yr . . 
sttoa wes ies sal gccr nia i Py _ years to carve out of its almost solid walls | of time move on and tell the story of our by-| resented the horticultural interests of Mas- 
of keeping the animals, which were used for ae 7 gone days; and if 1 live to see the opening 
sufficient space for a family’s sustenance. | °° o's I shal! t » passed . , : | 
, ‘eC- the experiments ; but three herds of cattle | |. . a a | of another Sabbath morn I shal: have passec honored guest of the evening. He opened | 
‘ s clear, | were found diseased during the year. In What reason had they to love it? How! ine bounds of fourscore years. Most devout- | by alluding to the fiftieth anniversary of the | 
ere ou lne ane ‘ ar. . | . . . ; ° 4 4 ° 
! | 1867. th C . i could they view it through the green specta- | |y woul | I render thanks to the Giver of all | Massachusetts Horticultural Society (which, | 
ac us Shi . au missioner made iy, ote - ’ life ¢ 
on | snuary, vay Une Ue ease ; les of fantastic romance ? The true history good that he has prolonged my life , and that a 4 p 
witnessed the their final report, congratulating ‘‘ the people : 7 . 1 am able to be here with you on this joyous | be the forty-ninth). The first movement, 
f +} of the pioneers is yet to be written. : : : > Ad , : : : ‘ 
e normal | of the Commonwealth on the probable “ge s . : : occasion—here in the presence of my beloved | which has culminated in the establishment 
s) pounds of inction of the Gicenee, ne case having Pliny, living in a period, in some points | pastor, who for thirty years ee heen my | of the Society, was made in January, 1829, | 
cid — gi? ee Octol resembling our own, declares, “1 cannot] spiritual adviser—here with so many kind |the organization having been perfected | 
. i id come to their knowledge since ctober, sufficiently express my astonishment, thet of friends and co-laborers, with whom | have March 16, the same year. ‘The first exhi- | 
rocess 18 &@ | 1865." The whole expense to the State i a } etteste vasished taken sweet counsel these many years—here | bition was held Sept. 19, 182% ‘The only | 
» trece s as rly pe q y) | } 
ibout two | Treasury has been less than $70,000.00, an | °°™*® ess on eee oe ey ., | to receive your friendly salutations, and, | officers now living who participated at that | 
e » wes ‘am 6 sath aities eaieieineaail aallie Mhes Cetaais and that the very names, of some of which perhaps tor ihe last time, to enjoy the sweet | time are J. C. Gray, Dr. Jacob Bigelow, | 
, risen aaa Ps 1 had he | ¥° find various authors making mention,| melody of your voices and breathe in the | and John B Russell. Of the original foun- | 
ess and withess- ii ould hav curred, had not the . a wee . i ic in- | de » Society } i | 
is » this kind which would have occurred, had ne have wholly disappeared.” “ And yet, who still sweeter consolation whic h arises like in | de rs of the Society the following named | 
g sing Us King | most stringent measures been adopted to cadily eduait that the present. ic | St? from off the altar of sympathizing souls. | gentlemen are now living: John B. Russell, | 
“. edt hights to xtirpate the scourge, pleuro-pneumonia does not readily admit tha ; ~ _sreseation When we reflect upon our past labors our | John M. Ives, Heary A. Breed, Andrews 
: st ot one iT} ’ the period, when intercommunication has been thoughts naturally revert to the Massachu- | Breed. Mr. Hovey indulged in many inter- 
“ irty then saw opened with all parts of the habitable world, | setts Horticultural me ope rah jesting reminiscences of the early days of | 
' e . . o ; ; ; . 2 Mw . ; > 4 4 
a THE PROMISE OF THEAPPLE HAR- | thanks to the majestic sway of the Roman } nual exnibition has just closed, and for which | fruit culture. He also alluded in amusing 
- surroundings VEST : i ' ts of life | YU Mr. President, and your good father | terms to the dahlia fever, and to the successes 
- fternoon was much — empire, and civilization and the ar s 0 have done so much. Well do 1 remember | of the primitive pomologists and horticul- | 
if usant mixture of There is one cheerful feature to the bar-| have made so rapid progress, owing to the its first exhibition in the old Exchange Cof- | turis's, in the course of which the successes | 
“ racticable and | Vest-time of the present season which has | interchange of commodities and the common fee House in this city. W = = I age of the Messrs. Hovey were duly mentioned. | 
‘ cti and . . Y . ith j 10 § P ables a 
not greeted rs for years—and that is the | .5i..ment by all of the blessings of peace; | the scene, with its two small side tables ms 
a beauty and hope of the apple orchards which ye 2 : P obj j one at the head of the hall. Well do I rec- 
w Club were present generally, throughout our State, are promis while at the same time a multitude of objects collect the contribution of fruits when Robert | ute to the moral character and benevolent 
e |that formerly lay concealed, are but now) Manning, the great po nologist uf America, | 


| disposition of the honored guest of the eve- 
ning. In looking back over thirty years he 
felt that in their intercourse they had never 
spoken a word which either would wish to 
|have unsaid. In the parish Colonel Wilder 
|had been a peacemaker; there had never 
been any quarrelling while he was in the 
|chair. Some of his best intellectual work 
| had been done in the last ten years, thereby 
|fulfiling the words of Scripture, “ They 
| Shall bring forth fruit in their old age.” In 
conclusion, Dr. Means expressed the wish 
that his life may be prolonged, and that he 
would continue to bring forth fruit to the 
| honor of mankind. 

Hon. John Cummings was introduced as 


rison Gray Otis, and the accomplished state- | the next representative from the Fifth Con- 


sparkling times of the old style paring | 
bees, and of winter evening fire-side stories 
before the open fire place, with a generous | 
dish of splendid apples on the stand, and | 
good cheer all around! What times they 
jwere, indeed; and verily we are to have 
| them over again as of old this very season! 
rhe crop of apples will be abundant for all | 
purposes. Life is still young and fresh, and | 
there will be many merry-makings at paring 
bees these glorious fall evenings—and, old 
as we are, we should yet enjoy them as well 
| as when a boy, if—well, no matter! The old 
stovies will be told by happy fire-sides, and 
| there will be lots of the choicest sorts to put 
into the cellar for winter use, besides a few 
barrels to send to market—something but 
| few farmers have had for many years past. 
| Oh! the pleasures of the rosy, golden apple 
| harvest ; the joy and comfort which it brings; 
| the satisfaction it contributes to good living 
|in the farmer's family! And we are to have 
all these this fall in good measure—for 
which may we be devoutly thankfal !— Maine 
Farmer. 
——-- - 


tw” If you intend your pork for market, 
A 


But highways like ourr, full of curves with 
good causes for them are easier to embellish 
than more rectilinear roads. There is no 
sound reason why the highways from town 
to town should not be set off with solid side- 
walks and shade trees like the foreground 


of an enamelled landscape. A Drutp. 





A LEAK ON MANY FARMS. 


One leak on nearly every farm may he 
found in the neglect of the agricultural 
implements. In travelling over the country, 
itis no unusual sight to see ploughs, har- 
rows, wagons, sleds, reapers, and mowers, 
ete., piled in the fence corners, in the fields, 
lanes, barnyards and _ public highways. 
Whenever you see things piled around in 
this way, you can set it down that there is 
at least one leak on that farm. An excuse 
might be found for some farmers of limited 
means, that they are not able to build shelters 
for their implements ; but we find the same 
leak on farms where they count their acres 
by the hundreds, and their dollars by the 
the 1. And of course the larger the 





the fattening process should cc 
good plan is to cut the corn, stalk and all, 
and feed it to the pigs. In this way almost 
the entire stalk wili be eaten, and the re- 
mainder will be worked up into manure. It 
will be found much easier, with judicious 
feeding, to put animals into good condition 
Tow than two months hence. ‘I'he quantity 
of feed consumed will also be much less. 
ce Attend to the repairing of fences, 
fixing drai:.s, removing rubbish, and the fix- 
ing up of your corn cribs. Andif it has not 
ueen done already, oil and put away such 


year, and if auy part of the machinery needs 
repairing attend to it at once, so that when 
the time arrives to use it, no delay will be 





caused. 








farm, the greater the leak. We believe a 
careful estimate of the annual shrinkage 
thus incurred by some farmers would aston- 
ish them, and show why farming does not 
pay.—American Rural eae. 

ge” As dampness is most injurious to poul- 
try, the house and yards should be thorough- 
ly dreined. The best floor is a layer of brok- 
en stones, over which is placed two inches 
of clay, well pressed down, and the whole 
covered with fine sand, or with the fine part 
of well-sifted ashes. The floor should be 


implements as you are done using for the! carefully cleaned every: day, and the manure 


removed two or three times a week. 


—weoe - - -—--—— 


te” California expects to cure 1,000 tons 


man and orator, Daniel Webster of immort- 
al fame. (aggionse,) There, too, were 
Hon. John C. Gray, Vice President; Dr. 
Jacob Bigelow, Corresponding Secretary of 
the society, and John B. Russell, all of 
whom still survive, and here to-day, much to 
our joy, are the brothers Hovey, who were 
present on that occcasion. Well do 1 re- 
member the toast of General Dearborn— 
“ Intelligence and industry, the only true 
promoters of the public good ”—a sentiment 
which deserves to be written in letters of 
living gold. 4 thank you, Mr. President, 
for your kind allusion to me as one who has 
done something to promote the interests and 
welfare of my fellow-men. 

My friends, I have lived to see great pro- 
gress and improvement in the agriculture 
and horticulture of our country, much of 
which may be primarily traced to the enter- 
prise and labors of Massachusetts men. 
Suffice it to say, that from the day when 
Governor Endicott planted his pear tree at 
Salem, which still lives; from the day that 
Peregrine White planted his apple tree at 
Marshfield, Mass. ; from the day when our 
society was formed, it has stood prominently 
before the world as a leader and patron of 
agricultural and horticultural science. How 
marvelous the progress in our own day ! 
How grand the march of horticulture since 
the establishment of our own society! It is 
scarcely fifty years since the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society was formed. Then there 
were only two horticultural and but few agri- 
cultural societies in our land; now they are 

iby the js, and are scattered over 
the continent, all working harmoniously fur 
the promotion of these arts. ‘Then there 
was scarcely a nursery of any note west, and 
only a few east of the Hudson river; now 
they are planted from one shore of our coun- 
try to the other; and among them are many 
of the largest in the world. Then Mr. Hov- 
ey had not sowed the seeds of his strawberry 
and other fruits, which have since immor- 











of grapes for rasins this year. 


gressional District, and in response he said 

he had grave doubts of the propriety 
of his responding to that call, as the fifth 
district was still in doubt. He had been 
thinking of the useful life their friend had 
|lived. In what way had a more moral in- 
fluence been exerted than by the decoration 
of garderfs, the cultivation of fruits, and a 
knowledge of the science of plants ? The in- 
fluence of Col. Wilder had been diffused al! 
over the country, and those who sat around 
that board had felt it in a marked degree. 

Hon. John Phelps Putnam said he was 
thankful to be present and to give express- 
ion to one thought, although after what had 
been said he felt that he was but a gleaner 
in the field. Colonel Wilder brought with 
him a record not only of intellectual activity 
but a physical vigor which few men attain, 
and as he recollected his universal kindness 
to all, and his large-hearted liberality, he 
felt that all could do him honor. 

“ A man he seems of cheerful yesterdays 

And confident to-morrows—with a face 

Not worldly minded, tor it bears too much 

Of Nature’s impress, gayety and health, 
Freedom and hope; but keen withal and shrewd. 
His gestures note ; and, hark, his tones of voice 
Are all vivacious as his mien and look.’ 

Long may he remain with us, and when 
he falls may he fali as the golden fruit of 
autumn. 

Hon. Stephen N. Stockwell paid a high 
compliment to the courteous manner in 
which all representatives of the press were 
treated by Colonel Wilder, and meniioned 
the ample provisions which are now univer- 
sally provided for the convenience and assist- 
ance of the press, in properly preparing re- 

orts of interesting occasions. r. Stock- 
well’s eulogy elicited hearty applause, and 
was followed by a pleasing address by Henry 
Weld Fuller, who illustrated his remarks by 
amusing and appropriate anecdotes. 

At the conclusion of the speeches, the health of 
Colonel Wilder was drunk by the gnests, all 
standing, and the company separated. 





ee 
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give neither any direct information regard- 


|ing the particular combination, which the 


various constituents form within the plant ; 
nor does it tell in what specific form the 
plant prefers to assimilate the mineral ele- 
ments from the soil; it shows simply, that 
certain elements have been noticed in such 
quantities as stated, without claiming to give 
any valuable information regarding their 
mutual relations to each other in the vegeta- 
ble economy of the plant which contains 
them. To recognize merely the presence of 
different elements in the ash of plants does 
notentitle—without any other qualification— 
to the assumption that they are all of an 
equal importance and essential for a success- 
ful growth ; nor can it be asserted with any- 
thing like certainty that even the absolute 
amount of the mineral elements found in 
plants is indispensable for their reproduction. 
The ash constituents of plants are known, 
as far as the same variety in a corresponding 
state of development is concerned, to differ 
in most instances more or less in regard to 
their absolute quantity as well as the rela- 
tive proportion of their essentiai elements. 
These variations are, however, found more 
serious in the case of absolute quantity— 
amounting sometimes to from fifty to one 
hundred per cent. of total ash than in that 
of relative proportions. Wherever the last 
mentioned condition becomes conspicuous, 
marked differences in the relative proportion 
of the proximate organic constituents of the 
plants will be found. Every recent careful 
inquiry shows, that the particular, form in 
which several essential articies of plant food 
as potassa, magnesia, etc., are applied for 
the production of crops, quite frequently 
exerts a decided influence on their value. 
The nature and the condition of the soil in 
common with the climate and the weather 
are known to exert a great influence on the 
preparation of plant food within the soil and 
on the vital process in plant life. These and 
similar considerations will render quite plain 
that the above analytical statements concern- 
ing our samples of cranberries, however 
carefully secured, can have no other claim 
but to make known the existence of certain 








of the ash of that fruit; they are at best for 
general use only of an approximate charac- 
ter; the analysis in the connection it has 
been presented aims at nothing else. The 
chemist, by carrying on the analyses of soil 
and plants, furnishes in the most exact way 
known, the vroof of the existence of certain 
definite mutual relations between both ; it 
remains for the agriculturist to take up the 
work, where the analytical chemist has for 
obvious reasons to stop; i. ¢., he has to find 
out how much of each kind, and in what 
particular form his soil has to receive of the 
essential articles of plant food, pointed out 
by the analysis of the chemist, to secure in 
an economical way the most valuable returns 
from his lands. Rational and economical 
farming is only possible by adopting that 
course of operation; the safest leaders in 
progressive pravtical agriculture point in 
that direction. Critical examinations into 
the past history of field experiments agree 
on one point, namely, to ascribe to them 
essentially a local value. ‘This opinion is so 
well supported that it deserves the most 
serious consideration of every farmer who 
wishes to turn his private resources to the 
best account. Judging from previous obser- 


vation, | should recommend to the cultiva- 
tors of cranberries, to apply the potash in 
form of muriate of potassa. 


The Poultry Mnterest. 


THE POULTRY HOUSE. 


Just exactly what the poultry house should 
be like, must be left largely to the fancies 
and tastes of the builder. There are some 
general rules, however, that should be ob- 
served, and one of the most important is 
ventilation. The fact that any living crea- 
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| ture except man, needs pure air seems to be 


often forgotten. But it is a fact which never 
should be forgotten. The fowl dependa up- 
on sanitary regulations for health as much as 
a human being does. Whatever else may 


| be neglected, therefore, do not neglect ven- 


tilation. Sunshine is also necessary. Some 
poultry houses are more like a cellar than a 
place for living creatures to stay in. The 
house snould be so constructed that the pu- 
rifying, l'fe-giving and health-giving rays of 
the morning sun can penetrate. This will 
help, too, to keep the house dry, a very nec- 
essary precaution. This is of so much im. 
portance that when a poultry house is built, 
it should be built upon soil that is the least 
likely to hold moisture. A sandy soil is 
best for this purpose, and if that rest upon 
a gravelly loam, the site is perfect for the 
purpose. 

Of course the size of the house must de- 
pend upon the number of fowls, or rather 
the number of towls must depend upon the 
size of the house. Overcrowding must be 
strictly avoided. Some one has said that 
there should be six square feet allowed for 
every fowl. Probably ten feet square is 
about the size which a house should be to 
accommodate twenty-five fowls. ‘The custom 
of raising the roosting poles by steps is very 
bad. A fowl always roosts as high as he can 
get. Ina house, therefore, where the poles 
rise from the bottom, the fowls going to roust 
first will get on the upper poles. Here they 
get all the bad air that comes from the ex- 
haustion of the pure air by those which are 
roosting lower. ‘The poles should always be 
placed on a level, and from three to four feet 
from the floor. The nests should be kept 
dark, as the hens like to reach them unper- 
ceived. ‘The nests should be kept scrupu- 
lously clean, end so should the feed boxes 
and water troughs.— Western Rural. 


THE VALUE OF HEN MANURE. 


If all the droppings from the roost by 
hens be carefully saved in varrels, and every 
spring and fall this manure be composted 
with any good soil or muck from swamps, 
and kept a few months, its value is equal to 


| Peruvian guano, and may, I think, be esti- 





mated at fifty cents per fowl per annum. 
From fifty hens I save about ten barrels of 
the pure guano during the year. What ] 
save from November to April, | compost in 
the spring with the soil, First, L spread in 
a circle, soil to the depth of three or four 
inches, then | spread another layer of soil, 
and then a layer cf manure, till the heap is 
completed, using about four times the bulk 
of soil that I do of manure, the last layer 
being soil. ‘lhe top of this compost heap I 
make flat, to catch the rains, then cover it 
with any refuse hay or straw, then place 
some sticks of wood or boards against the 
covering to keep it in place, and in two or 
three months it is ready for use, having be- 
come thoroughly incorporated with the soil, 
but as the season for planting is then past 
mostly, 1 leave the heap till the next, when 
L use it with what | compost in November. 
Perhaps it would be better to make compost 
in March, where the climate will admit, and 
use the manure for crops planted the last of 
May or early in June, but | can discover no 
loss by keeping it tll the next season. A 
gill of this compost in a hill of corn will be 
equal in effect to a half shovelful of stable 
manure.— Woodbury News. 


The Apiary. 
BEE CULTURE 


INCREASE OF BEES. 

This is the season of the year when the 
apiarist expects his stocks to increase in 
numbers. Whether this increase shall be 
natural or controlled by the apiarist’s will 
must be determined. before the swarming 
fever takes place. Natural swarming has 
its charms and exciting scenes which cannot 
be witnessed if we increase by artificial 
means; but its drawbacks are many, unless 
we are equipped with extra queens to give 
each old colony as fast as swarms emerge. 
If this is done, all queens cells must first ve 
cut away or else we make matters worse. 

Natural swarming is always attended by 
rearing of drones, a crowded condition of 
the brood nest and abundance of honey in 
the fields ; queen cells may or may not be 
prepared. Under the above conditions the 
colony 1s in an overbalanced or abnormal 
condition, and the bees and queen leave the 
old home to form a new colony. Ali the 
bees of the colony leave. None remain ex- 
cept those unable to fly, and such as are 
away in the fields in search of stores, and 
even some of these as they return, join in 
the general chase and follow the excited 
mulutude. This leaves the old home in a 
less crowded state, and in afew days enough 
bees are hatched to make a good colony for 
storing honey, providing @ laying queen is 
given as soon as the cells are removed and 
the swarm hives. Unless the queen ceils are 
all taken out, more swarms are likely to is 
sue, thus reducing the number of workers in 
the old and after swarms so that neither will 
be profitable ; and if the season is unfavor- 
able, are likely to perish unless fed and well 
cared for. 

Swarms should be hived in clean hives az 
all are clustered. If this is not attended to, 
scouts will be sent out and the swarm may 
decamp. 

The hive should be well shaded so as to 
prevent the heat becoming intolerable aad 
cause the bees to leave for more comfortavie 
quaiters. If a frame of brood and honey is 
given them, they will seldom leave, although 
they may have selected a forest home. 

As soon as the brood chamber is about 
half filled with combs, put on the surplus 
honey receptacles, and if the season is favor- 
able you may expect some surplus. If empty 
combs are on hand they should be given to 
new colonies, and in a few days put on the 
honey frames. Colonies, thus treated, in 
good seasons, store a large amount of the 








numerical relations among the constituents - surp!us.— American Live Stock Journal. 








| of tarming is an experiment. 
It was introduced to the world by | per acre of wheat, corn, potatoes and othr 


“THE AMERICAN SYSTEM OF 
AGRICULTURE,” 


DISCUSSION AT THE 


FARMERS’ MEETINCS 


—~tT— 
WORCESTER, MASS.,, 


HELD IN CONNECTION WITH THE 


Fair of the New England 
Agricultural Society, 


Addresses by Hon. Doniel Needham, Hon. 
P. T. Quinn, Mr. Phineas Jones, and 
Col. Morrill, of New Jersey, and 
Hon. H. K. Slayton, of Man- 
chester, N. H., 


Wednesday Evening, Sept. 4. 
Phonog aphically Reported expressly for the 
Ploughman, by J. M. W. Yerrinton. 

‘The second of the farmers’ meetings in 
connection with the New England Fair was 
held on Wednesday evening, Sept. 4. Sec- 
retary Needham called the meeting to order 
shortly before eight o’clock, and said : 


Address of Col. Needham. 


We have several strangers (and by“ strang- 


lanc) who are in attendance upon the Exhibi- 
tion. We had a gentleman yesterday from Ne- 
braska, who I expected would be present last 
evening to speak to us, but he was called away 
unexpectedly, and we lost the opportunity of 
hearing what he might have to say from his 
section of our country. I do not know that 
it makes much difference what we talk about 
in our farmers’ meetings. There is hardly 
any subject that can be presented that is not 


something which aids him in his industry. 
I have thought a great deal about our Ameri- 


farming, and I have thought many times how 


agriculture, is so different from the system 
of farming and agriculture in every other 
country, that we may say with great truth 
that ours is the American system, it having 
unquestionably grown out of the Republican 
notions and the Democratic notions of the 


are the farmers are not the men who own 


| 


can system of agriculture, our American 


different it was from any thing that could be | 2"4 the net, fourteen 
found elsewhere on the face of the earth. | 


Our system of farming, our system of general $86.14, which is far in 


gentleman who for many years was connected 
with the New York Tribune, and who has 
given his attention to the study of the fruits 
and the productiveness of the soil of his 
State. 


Address of Hon. P. T. Quinn. 


Seeretary of the New Jersey State Agriculturaj 
Socrety. 


Mr. President and Gentlemen of the New 
England Agricultural Society: —As one of 
the delegates from the New Jersey State 
Agricultural Society, 1 have had the pleas- 
ure to-day of visiting your annual exhibi- 
tion for the first time, and not until within 
the last twenty minutes was J aware that | 
was expected to say anything to this meet- 
ing. However ready | might feel to speak 
elsewhere on subjects with which I might be 
familiar, it would be almost like presump- 
tion for any person from New Jersey to un- 
dertake to talk to New England farmers, be- 
cause New England has sent out so many, 
se good and so intelligent people, and 
planted them in every State, North, East, 
West and South of New England; that one 
. might say she is the school-teacher in all ad 
vanced systems in practical industries from 
one end of the country to the other. I say, 
I teel almost like a school-boy coming to 
tell his master what he has done or is doing. 
lf i attempted to talk about pears, 1 know 
too well the amount of intelligence on that 
subject that is found within a stone’s throw 
of us, because pear culture is understood 
better around Boston than anywhere else. 
If 1 talk to you about agricultural litera- 
ture, you have some of the oldest and 
best established agricultural papers that 
we have in any part of the country. If 
I tell you that we have a college in New 
Jersey where we teach agriculture, you 


ers” I mean gentlemen outside of New Eng- | have also a better one in New Eng!and ; and 


| if I tell you even of our system of education 
in New Jersey, I might also say to you that 
it is simply following the pattern that was 
laid down in the New England States years 
and years ago. ‘Therefore, when | say eny- 
thing on the subject of agriculture or hor- 
ticulture, it is more like a pupil coming back 
to teli his master what he has accomplished 
than to give anything that may enlighten 
so enlightened a body as the people of the 
New England States. 

New Jersey is peculiarly situated and ge- 
ographically admirably so tor the production, 





full of interest to the farmer, and hardly any | ] may say, of almost anything that comes 
subject out of which a farmer fails to gather | within the compass of either agriculture or 


horticulture. We have inour State over tour 
millions of acres of arable land, nearly three 
millions of acres are included in farms. 
The gross receipts from every acre of that 
land are twenty-one dollars and some cents, 
dollars per acre. 
Every acre of tillable land in the State of 
New Jersey is assessed at a valuation of 
advance of most 


| other agricultural States. 


fathers. If you go to England and Scotland { a profitable way. 
and Ireland and Wales, you will find that | New Jersey all classes of soils, from flying 
forty thousand land-owners own all the farms | sand to the stiffest clay. 
of the United Kingdom, and the men who | hillv, and of all the different grades that you 


New Jersey is cut up into small farms, 
and our farmers are learning, slowly but 
surely, that for each acre of ground under 
culture, the tiller ought to have a certain 
amount of capital to carry on his business in 
We have in the State of 


It is level, rolling, 


will find, I suppose, in most other States. 


the soil, but they are tenants. They have an | Outsiders passing from Philadelphia to New 


interest only in that which is produced ; they 


land. 





Every rod of their land is brought up to the 
highest state of productiveness. You go into 
Germany and Prussia, and you find that much 


have no interest in the increased productive- | 
ness of the soil, in the increased value of the | of New Jersey. A New England man passing 
You go to France, and you find that | over that railroad has no idea of the ca- 
the farmers there are small farmers; they | pacity or richness of our soil, or the varied 
own two, three, four, five and six acres of | products in which our farmers are interested. 
land, and they cultivate every inch of it. | 


the same system prevails as in France. You | 


go to Austria and to Russia, and you find 
that although they say there are no serfs, yet 
the system of serfdom, nominally abolished, 
actually prevails as much as it did fifteen or 
twenty years ago. So that we may say with 
great positiveness that our American system 
It is a new 
system. 
the American 


people. When the laws of 


primogeniture were abolished, and lands and | under good culture. 


York over the Pennsylvania Railroad, see 
nothing but the very poorest part of the State 


Although not a large wheat growing State, 
the acreage in wheat represents a yield of 
over sixteen bushels to the acre, taking every 
acre which is cultivated, which places it, I 
think, third in the United States in the yield 
per acre of wheat. But to show you what 
good tillage and high manuring will do, our 
State Agricultural Society, a number of 
years ago urged our Legislature to make an 


| appropriation of 83000 a year, to be offered 


in sums sufficiently large to make it an ob- 
ject, for the purpose of getting at how much 


products could be grown on ten-acre fields 
As I have said, the 


estates were divided equally among tht | average yield per acre of wheat is 16 bush- 


members of the family, and then divided and 
subdivided among the descendants of that 
family, it gave the mass of the people of the 


country an interest and ownership in the | 


els. Within the last four years, as Secretary 
of the State Agricultural Society, | have had 
statements come in, substantiated by affida- 
vits, where both the Clawson and Fultz 


soil; some of them small owners, some of | wheat, on ten acre lots, have yielded 44, 45 
them large. But our territory is so large, | and 46 bushels of measured grain to the 
’ 


| acre. 


that even to the present time, when we have 
a population exceeding forty millions, we 
have land enough to give every man a farm,— 
every man who desires to till the soil. 


The average corn crop in the State of 
New Jersey is 39 bushels to the acre. By 
the inducements offered by the State, and 
that have accomplished so much good, we 


We New Englanders, who think a great | have had, within three years, statements 


deal of New England, who love it be- 
cause it is the place of our birth, who love 
it because here are the institutions under 


| come in, verified by our best men, where 


over 100 bushels of corn have been produced 
on 43,560 square feet, or one acre of ground. 


which we were reared, and under which we | Our average yield of potatoes in the State 


grew up,—we New Englanders have no pre- 
judice against other portions of the country. | 


of New Jersey is 75 bushels for each acre 
that is cultivated. Through the influence of 


We recognize the farmer in the West and | these premiums, we have raised, on ten, fif- 
the farmer or planter in the South as stand- | teen and twenty acre lots, 320 bushels to the 
ing upon the same platform that we our- | acre of “ Early Rose” and other varieties 
selves stand upon, and we look upon the | 


country as nothing more nor less than a 
great body, with its head and hands and feet 


that are now grown largely in our State. 
The same thing has been accomplished with 
other products. ‘These instances that have 


and arms, its chest and lungs, and whenever | come to the notice of the Stete Agricultural 
one part is healthy, we feel that all parts may | Society and State Board of Agriculture, have 
| been made public and circulated among the 





be healthy; or if one part is diseased, we 
feel that all parts are diseased ; so that if 
the planter or farmer down in the cotton 
fields of the South or the rice swamps of the 
Gulf States is suffering in his industry by 
the cotton worm, by the rice maggot, or by 
blight in any form, we feel that the whole 
country is injured, that the agriculture of 
the United States all suffers more or less, as 
the man who has a sore finger, or a lame 
hand, or a weak knee, feels that his whole 
body is to an extent disabled. So that we 
have no feeling in New England for New 
England farmers as against the farmers of 
the Great West, the farmers of the Pacific 
slope, the farmers ot the South, or the far- 
mers of the Middle States. We love them 
all, we welcome them all to our great fold of 
agriculture, and we honor the great farming 
industry of the country, whether it is in the 
South or in the North, whether it is in the 
East or the far-distant West. We want it to 
prosper everywhere, for we know that out of 
agriculture grows commerce ; we know that 
through the agricultural interests of the 
country thrive our manufacturing industries, 
and that if one fails in its prosperity, the other 
will fail also. We have, therefore, no sec- 
tionalism. We call ourselves the New Eng- 
land Agricultural Society, because we do not 
feel large enough to extend our influence 
over a wider domain; but in calling our- 
selves the New England Agricultural Society, 
and in limiting the premiums of this institu- 
tion to the productions of New England, we 
in nowise intend to say that we have not an 
abiding interest in the agriculture and the 
agricultural industries of the whole country, 
bounded on the South and West by the Gulf of 
Mexico (applause) and the great Pacific, and 
on the East and North by the Atiantic and the 
British Provinces. We believe that when 
one section prospers, all sections will pros- 
per, and when one section suffers, all sections 

uffer. 
, We have with us to-night gentlemen 
who are not connected with our New Eng- 
land Agricultural Society, gentlemen who do 
not live in New England, who take as much 
pride in their State as we take in ours; and 
it is the glory of the American citizen that 
he first takes pride in his town, then in his 
county, then in his State, and then in his 
country. (Applause.) 1 shall have the 

leasure of introducing to you gentlemen 
rom New Jersey, almost the land of flowers ; 
certainly the land of flowers and fruits to us, 
for from New Jersey, for years and years, 
have come all our early fruits, all the early 
luxuries that have come to our tables and to 
our markets; and you have eatea so much 
and so often of the fruits of New Jersey that 
I know you feel to an extent akin to the 
New Jersey farmer, wherever you may be 


1 nave the 


leasure of introducing to you 
the Hon. P. \ ‘ J. a 


Quinn of. Newark, 


a tear — 


farmers, and they have done more within 
five years, to advance the cultivation of 
grain and vegetables than anything that I 
know of within the last quarter of a century. 

We are also largely interested, as the 
chairman stated, in the culture of small 
fruits. ‘Take, for instance, the strawberry. 
Fifteen years ago, a man who grew fifty bush- 
els of strawberries on a acre of ground was 
considered to be producing a large and pro- 
fitable crop. Within three years, those pre- 
miums that I mentioned before, offered by 
the State, have brought out the fact, that, 
taking the different varieties that we grow, 
the Charles Downing, Seth Boyden, and sev- 
eral other kinds, instead of fifty bushels to 
the acre, we have grown from 15¢ to 312 
bushels of strawberries on an acre of ground. 
And, gentlemen, that is not the highest 
point to which it can be brought, because 
some of our growers, who have already 
reached a product of 200 bushels of straw- 
berries to an acre of ground, insist upon it 
that the ground is not more than two-thirds 
covered, and that they can increase it at 
least 100 bushels by what is known as high 
culture and close pleating. Of raspberries, 
blackberries and currants, the same might be 
said. 

I state these facts to you, gentlemen, to show 
that all agricultural societies have a mission 
to perform, and some may perform it in one 
way and others in another; but whenever 
you bring about such changes as we ‘are 
bringing about in our State,—and | know of 
similar results in other States,—it matters 
not what road we travel, so long as the ob- 
ject is accomplished. . 

I am myself largely interested in the cul- 
ture of fruit. We have a pear orchard of 
3500 trees in bearing; we pick from four to 
ten acres of strawberries annually, and: we 
grow other crops in proportion. From 
strawberry plants set out from the Ist to the 
10th of Augusta year ago, | gathered this 
past season 167 bushels of strawberries from 
one acre of ground, (applause), which, 
after paying commissions and paying the 
pickers netied me 12 3-4 ceuts a quart. You 
can compu'e that on 167 bushels, and tind 
out the gross results, — 

I mention taco chings notin any spirit 
of boasting, but simply to show that a 
change has come over the State of New 
Jersey, that at one time was celebrated sim- 
ply for Newark cider, rot-gut, and a marvel- 
ously large breed of musquitoes, and within 
the next quarter of a century she will take 
the foremost rank, not only as a garden to 
supply the largest markets of the country, 
but her interior counties will be brought up 
to as high a state of cultivation, I think. -s 
any State of the West, Nor.h or South, 
Must people who talk avout New Jersey uv 
not know much of the State; do not know 





much of the beter class of land we have 
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= 7INES AGRICULTURAL FAIRS FOR 1878 
THE MAGAZINES. , 
coribner’s Monthly for October ts excellent | Sew wwe ws Worcester, Mass. 
sen ots and in all its featares. It contains— CogeSe > 
at i . schools of New York; A Company Of | «eane FAIRS IN NEW ENGLAND. 
sctors; 0 trip with Lincoln, Chase and Stanton; | ine, Portland.s+s ss. ssesecereee see sSeDs 37690 
artemus Ward at Cleveland; Leo wr the | Vow Hampshire, at Manchester...Oct 8, 9, 10, 11 
ree K How Uncle Guke caved the vee ; Vermont, St. A bans....s..cesee+e+-Sep 10 to 12 
. calderon’s German; Boyesen's Fulcouleré, | sassachusetts (New England) at Wor- 
Mis Roxy, concluded ; —the whule of th pone Sept. 3, 4, d and 6 
continued ; oa 4 ie ccc ccccccc cee Rept, ‘ ‘ 
« being Wustrated ; Texas and the Treaty | 0) 40 1 tana (will bold co State Fair this year ) 
. ape Hidalgo, by Robert Dale Owen) oe iene. Hartfurd..........s.0+<Sep 10 to 13 
of Ga eeaphy, & new SY stem, by its inventor; el 
College Journalism in Americe ee te ‘TATE FAIRS EX OTHER STATES. 
( - . ma b re 
; cor H. G. Sumner; and pocm J 
Profrsso Kay, Minnie Fry, Sasan M Fielding, | “merican Institute, N. ¥. city...Sep 11 to Nov 3 
Ha ee For sale by A. Williams & Co. Yhio, Columbus. ......seeeeeeeees es Sep 9 to 13 
a . indiana, Indianapolis............Sep 30 to Oct | 
<p Vicholas for October is a worthy COM} [Iinois, Freeport. .. +++ +e+e0-+++++eSep 16 to 21 
_ alert eiacger magazine, opening with &®| Michigan, Detroit.......+++++.+++«-Sep 16 to 21 
~aate 1 The Vivlin Village, and gives We | Wissouri, Madison....+++++++++00e00+Sep 9 to 13 
athe ceories—-Under the Lilacs, and Dab! fowa, Cedar Rapids.......... +s+eeeBep 16 to 20 
sch of which is brought to an end. Mrs. | Vinnesota, Minneapolis......+++++++.Sep 1 to7 
k ¢ Surprise “‘s4ll give universal pleasure, | Nebraska, Lincoln.........++ «+++.Sep 23 to 27 
y ick to the readers of S¢. Nicholas thell | California, Sacramento......++++-++-Sep 16 to 21 
a sintance “* Nimbo Parlor Magic | Georgia, Macon..........++.++++Oct 28 to Nov 2 
a most attractive papers In this preseat | New Jersey, Waverly.......<++- +--Sep 16 to 2: 
, and it will set the boys and girly half | Colorado, Denver, ........:+++ os+++-Sep 24 to 28 
' , Alphabet, Liow to Keep a Jow- | Dakota, ——....eseeeeseeeees «+eeeSep 10 to 13 
bd ‘ Pie, Happy Little Froggy, A | Maryiand, Pimlico...++.+++ os seeeesSep 24 to 27 
“ . { .. Prince Cucurbita, and a few | Minnesota, St. Paul... .<+cecceeesceees Sep 2to7 
8 aig es, and poems, with their U- | Nevada, Reno. ...eccccceceseseeeseesOct 7 to 12 
ke up ove of the brightest | New York, Elmira.......+. ocseeeeesSep 9 to 13 
tor young folks it bas | Jregon, Salem..... eoveneneases ++«++Oct 10 to 18 
‘ y looking over in a long Pennsylvania, Erie. ....+...++- +-«e Sep 23 to 27 
oe vor agile by A. Williams & Co | 3t. Louis 4 ssociation, St. Louis, Mo., Oct 7 to 12 
° ; _ _ | Cexas, Austin....c....se0 ++«++Oct 29 to Nov 2 
nthiy for October € . ~ 
url stlantic Monthly t camila mo a4 | Cexas, Houston... s+. .eeeceseeeseesOct 22 to 26 
, ; ‘ a6 - ; Virginia, Richmond.............Oct 299 to Nov 1 
sw find = pes . a Wisconsin, Madison ...... sseeeeeeeesSep 9 to 13 
r . a wan Gop ~v | Inter-State, Chicago........+..+-Sep 4 to Oct 19 
Atlante — oacger> Kansas City Exposition, Kansas City Sep16 to 21 
agTussing ence Kentucky, Lexington....... eoeeeesAug 27 to 31 
elev : u . 
bey n Wertail | Mechanics Institute, Saa Francisco, Cal..Aug 13 
American Life, and is to Sept 14 
<a al powes -deee naan Montana, Helena.......+..00+++++.Sep 23 to 28 
The R sss os _ ant New Jersey Horticultural, Mt. Holly.Sep 9 to 13 
‘ * . ae poe be nae Northwestern Agricultaral and Mechanics’ Asso- 
zic © t = et pangy ne ciation, Dubuque, lowa......+++-Sep 9 to 13 
es not li yon = 7 Ohio Central, Mechanicsburg.......... Sep 30 6 
Abus baxatiun, OY : FOOKS | Ohio Southern, Dayton......+++++++Sep 23 to 27 
: — er re same) Southern Cala. Agricultural and Horticaitural, 
= Se Gee & Los Angeles...........e00++++++sOct 14 to 19 
. y the werner —. aman Southwestern Wisconsin, Industria! Association 
eS ewe Mineral Point..........00+ «seeeesSep 3 to 9 
Irs. Stowe contributes 
Horse-Race; A , 
vs Howe Races “| MASSACSUSETTS AGRICULTURAL 
x of Music, with COUNTY FAIRS FOR 1878. 
liturial, com- —_ 
A. Williams & Essex, at Lawrence, September 24 and 25. 
Middlesex, at Concord, September 25, 26-27. 
Middlesex North, at Lowell, September 24-25. 
_ her represents Middlesex South, at Framingham, Sept. 17-18. 
aa butions will Worcester, at Worcester, Sept. 3, 4 and 5. 
attention Worcester West, at iarre, Sept. 26 and 27. 
ws: Unwrit- Worcester North, at Fitchburg, Sep. 17 and 18. 
Mountains; The Worcester Northwest, at Athol, October 1-2. 
Exposition, de-| Worcester South, at Sturbridge, Sept. 12-13. 
e ofthe Amerl-| Worcester Southeast, at Milford, Sept. 24, 25-26. 
un, by Miss Kate} Hampshire, Fran lin and Hampden, at North- 
apitalists, » sketch | ampton, October 2, 3 and 4. 
jaaint and quiet} Hampshire, at Amherst, Sept. 19and 20. 
try,anillustrated | Highland, at Middletield, Sept. 12 and 13. 
vy Lidy Baker; Hampden, at Springticid, Sept. 24 and 25. 
: esh instalwents Hampden East, at Palmer, Sept. 17 and 18. 
furoag i Wind- Union, at Blandford, Sept. 18, 19 and 20, 
mpletes anc | Franklin, at Greentield, Sept. 26 and 27. 
. y satisfactorily. Furs Deertield Valley, at Charlemont, Sept. 19-20. 
. sh Ber.shire, at Pittsfield, October 1, 2 and 8. 
. | Hoosac Valley, at North Adams, Sept. 17-18. 
x ’ ey se jeunes Housatonic, at Great Barrington, Sept. 25, 26-27. 
, , wise filled with | Norfulk, at Readville, Sept. 26 and 27. 
P rial, to the Hingham, at Hiagham, Sept. 24 and 25. 
os A New England)  pBristyi, at ‘sacnum, Sept. 24, 25 and 26. 
E. Rideing, is a Bristol Central,at Myric 's, Sept. 11, 12 and 13 
sll the more so Piymvuuth, at Bridge water, Sept. 18. 19 and 2 
" pane Marshticld, at Marsbtield, Sept. 11, 12 and 13. 
_— we | Barnstable, at Barnstable, Sept. 17 and 18. 
sth Fy “ Bema Nantucket, at Nantucket, Sept. 4 and 5. } 
sare three brilliant| Martoa’s Vineyard, at West Tisbury, Oct. 1-2 
sa | 
, . © iAbUDUer-| —— 
tue South, DELEGATES FROM THE STATE 
rigs BOARD. 
snd Adon Essex, at Lawrence, W. 8S. Clirk. 
W. Harney.| Middlesex, at Concord, Alex. Macy, Jr. 
activeness ace Middlesex North, at Lowell, Henry C. Comins. 
g tu the waking Middlesex South, at Framingham, S. B. Phin- 
fanalwaye | [y- 
y A Williams | Worcester, at Worcester, E. T. Lewis. 
. V orcester West, at Barre, Otis J. Davenport. 
Worcester North, at Fitchburg, Hebron Vin- 
» Sund fi n t tuber contains ent. 
. r . Roviruament \\ orcester Northwest, at Athol, John A. Good- 
, Vill or Euvirunment; |) 
Iresl instalments v1 Worcester South, at Sturbridge, A. A. Smith. 
s; Chips frem a North- Worcester Suutheast, at Milford, John A. 
i | s of Men; Sketches, Hawes 
‘ Hampshire, Franklin and Hampden, at North 
svems A Pacacnlus | ampton, A. P. Slade 
| gi es, and othe tlamp-hire, at Amherst, Berjamin P. Ware. 
the Bditor’s Table Tue con-| Highland, at Middleticld, Wa. A. Warner. 
hh meee as Rev. Lome Hampden, at Springfield, Thomas J. Damon. 
St ee Hampden East, at Palmer, John F. Brown. 
fucker, Edward Lvereti Umion, at Blandford, Henry 8. Russell. 
Mary A. P. Stansbury,; Fran un, at Greenticld, James R. Nichols. 
: . Deerfield Valley, at Charlemunt, John Lane. 
— - Bb ae Berkshire, at Putstield, Edmund Hersey. 
. 6 gues Bue Hovusac Valicy, North Adain-, George M. Baker. 
alus & Housatonic, at Great Barrington, Nathaniel 
— Upham. 
—_ at Ales € : A Nurfol’, at Readville, Ablel K. Abbott. 
os we ne ay SOF Septees Hingham, at Hingh ane, O. B. Hadwen. 
er bs tu t steuts, Of whluse Bristol, at Taunton, “ illiaw E Johnson. | 
. ‘ suid © g attractluus we need Bristol Central, at Myrick’s, F. C. Knox. } 
P Conscience iu Bvulu- Piy mouth, at Bridgewater, Jobn E. Merrill. | 
‘ on wee Marshtield, at Marshfield, Charles A. Guess- 
, Part LV >; Arudb mann. 
. leredy aud its Depreda- Barnstable, at Barnstable, J. N. Bagg. 
ai Phase of the Pruu- Nantucket, at Nantucket, Daniel B. Fenn. 
. H > of Works Mirtha’s Viueyard, at west Tisbury, Milo J. 
A disluly ¥ urls; | Smith. 
Progress in Language; — 
uh of Prof ©. © 
the Buitor’s Table | MASS. STAIE BOARD OF AGRICUL- 
pepeler iendinng, Ser TURE FOR 1878. 
” MEMBERS EX OFFICIIS. 
i The Phrenological Journat for September | His Excellency ALexawper H. Bice. 
sketch of Canuu Fasvas His Honor Hogatio G. Kstout 
: Hon. Henry B. Petrce, Secretary of the Com- 
i the Results vf monweaith. 
, Birain end Wiittam 8S. Crarn, President Mass. Agricul- | 
rgarten, Jean L. | feral College 
: Cuantes A. Gorssmann, State Agricultural 
ite iu Maguctiom ; Chemist. 
; and Low Bed-|] 
, . AVPOINTED BY THE GOVERNOR AND COUNCIL. 
isl matter. It is a} 
. James R. Nichols, of Haverhill. Term expires 
————— 879. 
iz 3 entind Marshall P. Wilder, of Boston. 1880. 
L Emerson, is a new mu- James S. Grinne!l, of Greentield. 1881. 
gices, QUartettes, choruses, | : , a 
s wud ch wuts, and itis a tit] CHOSEN BY THE COUNTY SOCIETIES. 
1 this truitfu: field by Massachusetts - yoy S$. Sargent, of Brook- 
‘ arly adapt ,.| line. Term expires . 
’ ee ae Essex Benjamin P. Ware, of Marblehead. 1881. 
teat Louk of one whu is Midd'esez —Jvlin B. Moore, of | oncurd. 1879. 
7a igh author. The con- Middlesex North—Jvhn A. Goodwin, of Lowell. 
i furuiel , | 1880. 
‘A '& most agreeable | “" Viddlesex South—Thomas J. Damon, of Way- 
' 44t suould always be mingled | igng, _ 
a ‘ lbe glees, too, are Worcester -O. B. Hadwen, of Worcester. 1881. 
= J0ecn, and make a chvic. collection of on tee West —William A. Warner, of Hard- 
* Fublished by Ditsom & Cu. Worcester North—John F. Brown, of Luanen- 
. eae burg. 1881. 
i” The Popular Science Monthly Supplement eA North-West—Enoch T. Lewis, of 
t t . . Athol. 1 le 
Africa, aud the Africans Worcester South—Nathaniel Upham, of Star- 
s ‘s und Civilization; Results Of | pridge. 1880. 
Expedition of 1875-6; A New Worcester South-East—William Knowlton, of 
phic . Upton. 1879. 
MATS SURED SRNTETENS Hampshire, Franklin and Hampden—Milo J. 
1 Modern Svcialism ; Malay | smith, of Smith’s Ferry. 1879. 
8; Feeling and Energy— Hampshire—Heary C. Comins, of North Had- 
: \ : of Matter; Mischievous | ley. 1889. 


wof the Epoch of the 
» Animal Aversivas; A Criti- 
¥ Paul and Virgiala; and Suake 


tL The Transactions of the Massachusetts 


Horticultural So sety for 1878, Part L., bas beeu — Joba E. Merrill, of PuteGeld. 187 
Prowptiy laid on our twble Berkshire—Jobn E. Merrill, of Pittsfield. 1879. 
: ra table by Robert Manning) ji sae Valley -William B. Johnson, of Wil- 
“y. A studious perusal of these) jiamstown. 1879. 
+ ls calculated to wonderfully stimu- Housatone —Daniel B. Fenn, of Stockbridge. 
ate a uct the mind . . | 1879. 
profess * milud vf the amateur OF the | ''\rfolk—Henry 8. Russell, of Milton. 1880. 
‘culturiet, and will pot fal ty) pyigham—Edmund Hersey, of Hingham. 1879. 
yous as Well as the general public, with Bristol—Avery P. Slade, +t Somerset. 1881. 
— pinion of the Ligh character avd in- spgiast Centr.i—John A. Hawes of Fairhaven. 
‘is pareut Hortucultural Society. Plymouth—Jobn Lane, of East Bridgewater. 
i hes | 1831. 
, £2 Blackwood for September contains—The Marshfeld -George M. Baker, of Marshfield. 
n Pwity aud the Church of Seutiand; Juin | 1879. B. Ph (Barnstable. 1880 
“aa Part I; , . Barnstable - 8. B. Phinner, of Barnstable. ‘ 
ve ( French Home aie, coven Nantucket — Alexander Macy, Jr.,of Nantucket. 
' : ‘dun Baldwin; Cyprus, from the 1879. 


‘vies of Lady Fran iin; Song of the 


rt A Fetish City; Translations from heine, | 
- ivre Marta; Lord Hartiugtuu's Keso- 
a : the Pusition of the Oppusition ; and 
re : 4e Session. Published by the Leon- 


tt Publishing Co., New York. 


EH The Little Good for-Nuthing (Le Petis 
u ‘the French of Alphonse Danilet 


“Ulbur uf *S 


hou 


Mars - kdonie,” * Jack.’ ¢ Ibe Nabob,’ by 

Cobe, et ¥00d, ts another in the list of the 
OUWel rie 

“series of choice Fiction. It is unneces- 


SAry ty > 
7 %0 praise Dandet as w writer of graceful and 


= 4 - er . _— He has tong ago taken his 
tiie —e t maintain it. Those 
euele « m a _ mie, Jack, and the Nabub, will 
A wel nm es tad The Little Guod-fur-Nothing 
is sewn critic remarks of Dandet that be 


portrait 1 Frenchman's instinet for paluuing a 
mind with —_ epithet and indicating a state of 
4im in he * barase. No living writer surpasses 
which na es owe power of unfulding character, 
ide ster eUtly called his strong position. This 
acteristic. Will be found brilliant with his char- 
tle to ity on will enchant those who lend their 
and Lanriat ~ Published by Estes 

ID Vick’, 
Varied wud atr 
And especially 
Worker w 
Produce bea 


wltful pages. 


[lustrated Monthly Magazine is of 
ractive contents on rural matter 
on horticalture, and is an efficient 
ith the other forces which combine to 
uty and delight for haman homes. 


EEE 

UF The Case, Lockwood and Brainard Co., of 
ue an Iilustrated Almanac for 1879, 
ite ceedingly handsome and contains 
some very striking illustrations select 
Teding, gra , 


ord, lag 
Whieh is ex, 











Highiand—Abiel K. Abbott, of Chester. 1881. 

Hampden—J. N. Bagg, of Wes} Springfield. 
879. 

Ham,den East — Horace P. Wakefield, of 
Palmer. 1879. 

Union—F ranklin C. Knox, of Blandford. 1880. 
Frasklin—Arthar A. Smith, of Coleraine. 188). 
Deerfield Valley—Ouis J. Davenport, ot Cole- 


— 


Martha’s Vineyard -Hebron Vincent, of Ed- 


gartown. 1880, 
Cuartes L. Futnt, Secretary. 
—_—_—_—_—_—_—_ 


Scratcues.—A writer in the Western 
Rural says ne has never known a failure of 
carrot poultice for scratches on horses, and 
he gives the following directions, probably 
valuable, as carrot has an excellent effect on 
many unhealthy sores:— Wash the sores 
thoroughly with warm soft water and Castile 
soap, then rinse them orf with clear water, 
after which rub dry witha cloth. Now grate 
up some carrots (about a pint aftergrated and 
bind them op the sores. The best way to 
bind it on is to take a cloth and wrap it 
around the sores, letting the lower edge 
come close down to the hoof; then tie a 
cord around this lower end, after which put 
the grated carrot into the opening at the top 
of the cloth; press it down around the sores, 
then tie another cord around the top of the 
cloth, a little above the fetiock. This should 
be repeated every day for four or five days, 
when the scratches will be cured. 





@” Returns frota 261 counties in Iowa, 
Illinois, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Nebraska, 
Kansas, Missouri and Dakota show that 
the aggregate acreage for spring wheat in 
the countries repo: is 6,334,000, agsinst 
4,699,000 last year, an increase of 34.80 per 
centum. The estimated acreage for these 
States on the basis of these returns is 8,930,- 
000, against 7,158,000 last year. ‘The ag- 
gregate yield is estimated at 121,665,000 
bushels, against 127,423,000 bushels last 
year, a decrease of 6,758,000 bushels, not- 
withstanding the greatly increased acre- 
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OMicereof the Maine State Agriculteral 
weciety. 
Puestpent. 
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OFFICERS OF THE COUNTY AGRI 
CULTURAL SOCIETIES 
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ESSEX. 
President— Benjamin P. Ware, of Marblehead. 
Secretary Charles P. Preston, of Danvers. 
MIDDLESEX. 


John Cummings, of Woburn. 
Benjamin W. Brown, of Concord. 
MIDDLESEX SOUTH. 
David Nevins, Jr., of Framingham. 
Abel F. Stevens, of Natick. 
MIDDLESEX NORTH. 
Presi —Joseph L. Sargent, of Dracut. 
Sardhey—% T Rowell, of Loweli. 
WORCESTER. 
President —Charies B. Pratt, of Worcester. 
Secretary — George H. Estabrook, ot Worcester. 
WORCESTER WEST. 
President—Thomas P. Root, of Barre. 
Secretary—Henry J Shattuck, of Barre. 
WORCESTER NORTH. 
President —George Jewett, of Fitchburg. 
Secreta’ y— William A. Carleton, of Fitchburg. 
WORCESTER NORTH-WEST. 
Preassdent—James P. Lynde, of Athol. 
Secretary—E T. Lewis, of Athol. 
WORCESTER SOUTH. 


Prendent —Samuel N. Gleason, of Warren. 
Secretary—Amasa C. Morse, of Sturbridge. 


WORCESTER SOUTH-EAST. 


President—W illiam Knowlton, of Upton. 
Secretary - Joseph H. Wood, of Milford. 
HAMPSHIRE, FRANKLIN AND HAMPDEN. 

President —J. H. Demond, of Northampton. 

Secretary—L. C. Ferry, of Nurthampton. 
HAMPSHIRE. 

President —Flavel Gaylord, of Amberst. 

Secretary—H. M. McCloud, of Amherst. 
HIGHLAND. 


President—Charies Fay, of Chester. 
Seer etary —Jonathan McBlwain, of Middlefield. 


HAMPDEN. 

President—C. L. Buell, of Ludlow. 
Secretary —J.N. Bagg, of West Springfield. 
HAMPDEN EAST. 

President—Jacob Stever, of Palmer. 
Secretary—O. P. Allen, of Palmer. 
UNION. 
President—Henry K. Herrick, of Blandford. 
Secretary—Eu s W Boise, of Blandford. 
FRANKLIN. 
President — James 8. Grinnell, of Greenfield. 
Secretary—Jobua A. Aiken, of Greenfield. 
DEERFIELD VALLEY. 
Prendent — David L. Smith, of Coleraine. 
Secretary —-M. M. Manor, of Charlemont. 
BERKSHIRE. 
President -Henry M. Pierson. of Pittsfield. 
Secretary—William H. Murray, of Pittstield. 
HOUSATONIC. 
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Sec: etary 


President 
Secretary 


President—Henry W. Sheldon, of New Marl- 
boru’. 

Secretary --Henry T. Robbins, of Great Bar- 
riugton. 


HOOSAC VALIBY. 

President —-O. A. Archer, of Blackinton. 
Secretary —H. Clay Bliss, of Northampton. 
BRISTOL. 

President -Theodure Dean, of Taunton. 
Secretary - D. L. Mitchell, of Taunton. 
BRISTOL CENTRAL. 
President—John A. Hawes, of Fairhaven. 
Secretary—Charles Durfve, of Fall River. 
PLYMOUTH. 

President —John Lane, of East Bridgewater. 
Secretary —Lafayette Keith, of Bridgewater. 
NORFOLK. 

President —Henry 8. Russel!, of Milton. 
Seerstary—Heury O. Hildreth, of Dedham. 
HINGHAM, 

President—Edmund Hersey, of Hingham. 
Secretary—Frank L. Whitney, of Hingham. 
MARSHFIELD. 
President—George M. Baker, of Marshfield. 
Secretary—Francis Collamore, of Pembroke. 
BARNSTABLE. 
President —Augustus T. Perkins, of Boston. 
Secretary —F. B. Goss, of Barnstable. 
NANTUCKET. 
President—Richird E. Burgess, of Nantucket. 
Secretary — Wendell Macy, of Nantucket. 
MARTHA’S VINEYARD. 
President—1. N. Luce, ot Edgartown. 
Secretary—B. T. Hillman, of Chilmark. 








AMERICAN APPLES IN EUROPE. 


An interesting fact, and one at the present 
time which is attracting no little attention, 
is, our largely increasing export trade to Eu- 
rope. ‘That a fruit so common, and yet so 
valuable to us as the American apple, should 
be creating a large demand in foreign coun- 
tries is somewhat curious; yet such is the 
case, as the following interesting statistics 
will prove. In the year 1875 Great Britain 
was visited with not only severe frosts, but 
heavy winds and rains, which in a at 
measure blighted her fruit crop. The — 
lish people who depend so much on their na- 
tive fruits, felt the necessity of looking to 
other countries to supply this deficiency. 
Knowing how full our country was of this 
fruit, the English merchants endeavored to 
induce their American correspondents to 
ship apples, in moderate quantities, as an ex- 
periment. The result was that some 70,000 
barrels found a market in Liverpool, the va- 
rieties shipped being principally Baldwins, 
pippins, russets, and other good keeping 
winter fruits. The result was that our Ameri- 
can apples were not only well received, but 
acknowledged to be even better than almost 
any English variety. : 

In 1876 England's crop was again a fail- 
ure, while we were favored with an extraor- 
dinary large yield, and our growers and com- 

ission merchants, principally in the New 
England and Middle States, seeing their op- 

ortunity, shipped heavily to England and 
Rootland, and even Germany, until the aggre- 
gate of shipments for that year footed up 
nearly halfa million barrels. And better 
still, the profits were such as to give general 
satisfaction, and convince us that this was a 
new and valuable feature in our export 
trade. Last year Great Britain's crops were 
rather better, while ours were hardly more 
that enough to satisfy home consumption ; 
but, in spite of these obstacles, over 96,000 
barrels of all varieties of fruit from the 
American market, were sold in Eugiand to 
good advantage. ‘This number inciuded 
many from the West—the first shipments 
from this section of our country—and this 
season, with a probable enormous yield of 
apples, many of our larger growers are mak- 
ing extensive preparations for shipping 
through to Europe, from the knowledge that 
Kngland’s crop is again a failure. 

Our intelligent farmers, who are never 
slow to take advantage of new ideas, espec- 
ially when they lead to an increased demand 
for American products, will no doubt be in- 
terested in these details, and give this matter 
the wttention it so well deserves. Other 
countries are beginning to feel their absolute 
dependence on the United States for the 
necessities of life, and with our broad and 
noble country, year by year extending its 
lines of cultivation, and, holding as it does 
wichin its vast undev resources, 
we cannot but feel that we are fast becomi 
the leading seme ay centre of the wor 
Henay I. WILLS, in Prairie Farmer. 








ta” In 873 Europe underwent a visitation 
of grasshopers far worse than that experi- 
enced here. ‘They are referred to in Spanish 
and German monastic arch ves, and are de- 
scribed as having hidden the sun when fly- 
ing. After devastating France they were 
supposed to have perished in (he Atiantic. 


ca Don’t kill the toads. They are the 
gardener’s very best friends, from the fact 








age.— Register. 





ve and gay, that will repay perusal. 


 PNRUMONIA IN CATTLE 


Ever since pneumonia made its appearance 
Thave had my thoughts turned - ‘oe sub- 
jeet and had made up my mind how I should 
eat it should any of my cows have the 
disease. I have just had one troubled in 
that way and have cured it and got her in 
good condition again, and now give the 
treatment. In the morning of the day she 
was taken she milked and ate her breakfast 
as usual, When she came up from pasture 
at night, she gave no milk, bowels swollen, 
mouth sore, and in great pain, and as she 
was with calf | feared to give her what 4 
desired to for fear of producing abortion. 

1 steeped etrong two handiuls of thorough- 
wort end one smail handful of lobelia, mak- 
ing one quart of the liquid, and put into it 
one-half cup of wood ashes and yave it to 
the suffering animal. After which, for sore- 
ness of the mouth, put into the mouth pow- 
dered borax, which worked very weil. ‘The 
other dii not do as well. Continued thi- 
treatment once in two or three days for 
about two weeks. Got discouraged and 
went it blind, kill or cure, and gave her what 
{ desired to at first, which was one ounce of 
B.itich oil at night. Next morning swelli: g 
was ull gone and she appeared nearly starveu. 
Gave her one ounce of the vil four nights 
and she was all right. {wo other cows 
about the same time died. ‘They were a 
neighbor's cows and treated in a different 
way. 

1 used the lobelia to neutralize the virus 
in the system, the thoroughwort for the 
liver, the borax fo: the sore mouth, and if I 
had added at the first the British oil I have 
no doubt the cow would have been all right 
the next day. I shall use the British oil 
for all such complaints as pneumonia. It is 
&@ very easy matter to administer medicine 
of thiskind. ‘Tie the cow up; let one person 
take her by the horns, turn up her nose and 
open her mouth and turn it in from a handled 
dipper. My cow got so used to it that she 
would open her mouth as soon as her nose 
was turned up. —Josian CLARK, in Gorman- 
town Telegraph. 


OKRA—GUMBO, 


Okra is a vegetable that is slow in finding 
its way to the garden and the table in the 
Northern States, while in Southern families 
i. is in very gencral use. ‘The plant is much 
like a large Hollyhock, with yellow flowers, 
which are succeeded by angled pods, six 
inches or more long, and over an inch thick. 
The puds, when so tender that they will brevk, 
are very mucilaginous, and give off, whea 
ovoked, a large amount of gummy water. If 
they begin to mature, they become woody, 
filled with hard round seeds, and quite uu- 
like anything edible. Though in the cata- 
logues the plant is called “ Okra or Gumbo,” 
the name Gumbo properly belongs to the 
dish preparea from the pods, rather then to 
the plant itself, as the Southern cooks make 
Gumbo without the use of Okra, but substi- 
tute the pith and young leaves of sassafras, 
one of the native violets, and perhaps other 
plants. The best Gumbo is made with chick- 
ea, though veal and other meats are some- 
times used, and is merely a stew made thick 
by the use of an abundance of Okra pods. 
Gumbo soup is any soup to which sufficient 
Okra is added to give it the desired thick- 
ness. The young and tender pods, boiled 
and dressed with melted butt-r, are liked by 
many, but they are rather too gummy for 
those not accustomed to them. A dish made 
of Okra pods aud tomatoes stewed together, 
is also prepared. One correspondent inquires 
if we know of any method of preserving Ok- 
ra by canning. We have not known any 
attempts at canning the pods, but they are 
dried ; the pods of the proper age for cook- 
ing, are sliced, strung upon acord, and dried 
in the same manner as fruit. ‘I'ney are also 
packed in salt, just as cucumbers are, and 
when wanted for use, are freshened in cold 
water.— American Agriculturist. 


—— 


Pick the cucumbers not over two inches in 
length, wash from them the clinging soil, and 
put into a gallon jar. Add to them a large 
handful of radish pods that are green, not 
yellow; a cauliflower head, broken up into 
small sprigs; a f-w small red veppers, or, if 
you have none, three green peppers; two 
dozen small-sized onions, blanched by pour- 
ing boiling water on them, and the little ears 
of corn that are so often found in the husks 
of aiarge ear. Pour over the whole a weak 
pickle of salt and water, boiling hot, and it 
you have nut been able to fiil the jar the first 
day, cover it up tightly, and let it remain for 
two days; then pour off the brine; add fresh | 
vegetables (tender string beans are an ex- | 
cellent addition) and boil it again, and pour | 
over the pickles. Do this unul the brine has | 
been scalded four or five times, and the jar | 
is fullof pickles. Then turn off the brine, 
keeping it for another jar, and wash the 
pickles in boiling water by pouring it over 
them, and turning off once; then fill the jar 
again with it, and cover closely with grape 
leaves or cabbige leaves ; let it stand twenty- 
four hours. ‘Turn off the water, and taste a 
bit of some vegetable; if too salt, repeat 
the process for another twenty-four hours, 
as salt kills the strength of vinegar. The 
next morning prepare the mixture by boiling 
two quarts of the strongest cider vinegar ; 
then add to it two tablespoonfuls of corn 
starch, two tablespoonfuls of the best Eng- 
lish mustard, stirred up to a smooth paste 
with cold vinegar, and mixed with one pint 
of fresh salad oil, stirring it in by small 
quantities, as you prepare salad dressing. 
Let it only bubble up once (after being 
mixed slowly with the vinegar ), as it needs | 
only a few minutes’ cooking; turn it over 
the pickles while smoking hot, and they will | 
keep for two years or more, if you make a 
sufficient quantity. The corn starch prevents 
the oil from separating from the vinegar.— 


Ez. 


te” The average age of sheep is ten years; 
up to that age they will breed and thrive. 
‘There are instances, however, of their living 
toa more advanced age, and, in isolated 
cases, as long as twenty years. Cows have 
an average age of fifteen years, although, as | 
with sheep and other domestic animals, they 
often exceed their allotted time. Rings on} 
their horns indicate their age after they ar- | 
rive at the age of three years. At four years | 
old a ring is formed at the root of the horn, | 
and every succeeding year another is added; | 
thus by allowing three years and adding | 
thereto the number of rings, it is easy to ar- | 
rive at the animal's age. Hogs have been} 
known to live for thirty years, thoug!: their | 
average age is much less. ‘The average of 
the horse is twenty years, but as beasts of 
burden they seldom attain that age. When 
kindly treated, however, and well provided 
for, they will exceed twenty, and instances 
are on record where they have lived to the 
age of fifty. ‘The longevity of the elephant 
Is greater than that of all other animals. 
Their average age has never been computed, 
but many have been known to live to a very 
advanced age. There is a white elephant 
now living in the Imperial Menagerie in 
Russia that is said to be over 150 years old. 
— Selected. 


—————_~ ee 
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Hyotene IN Japan.—Professor Edward 
L. Morse, who holds a professorship in the 
University at Jedido, a city of 1,000,000 peo- 

le, is now in this country. He recently de- 
ivered a lecture on the manners and cus- 
toms of that people, in which he alluded to 
their careful treatment of children, the inva- 
riable cleanliness of their houses, resulting 
in the entire absence of diseases such as 
scarlet fever, diptheria, and other afflictions 
common in this country. The people are of 
gentle manners, and particularly kind and 
careful of their animals. During his resi- 
dence there he never heard a cross word ut- 
tered by a native, saw no fighting, and heard 
no profanity. These people are heathens. 

Ba Ye LiKe For.iss. -“ For ten years my wife 
was confined to her bed with such a complica- 
tion of ailments that no doctor could tell what 
was the matter or cure her, and I used up a small 
fortane in humbug staff. Six months ago I saw 
a U. S. flag with Hop Bitters on it, and I thought 
I would be a tool once more. I tried it, but my 
folly proved to be wisdom. Two bottles cured 
her, and she is now as well and strong as any 
man’s wife, and it only cost sve two dollars. 
ye live fuolish. "—H. W., Detroit, Mich. 


Hew Advertisements. 
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To Farmers. 


YOUNG MAN who can gv satisfactory ref 

erences, wishes to obtain Board on a large and 
weil managed Farin, with a view of acquiring « prac- 
tival knowledge of agriculture. He will pay full 
price for Soned ond perform, gratuitously, such work 
on the Farm as he sivall tind to be for his advantage. 
Pilvase address W. M., BP. O. Box 123%. Bus- 


ton. se p28-2c* 
Wanted. 


GOOD HOME ona Farm for « bright, intelli- 
gent Boy, strong and healthy, where be can go 
make hunself useful generally. Cloth- 


d by his parent. Keference ex- 
- hen _— Ace ob Norfolk street, Cam- 














bridgeport, Mass sep23- 

TH ¥ OF NEWKRIRK'’s. ByL. 
Ee = lilustrated. $1.25. 
A bright story for boys. 
sep2s-lt 
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FALL SROPS. 


AND M ¥ BE SEEDED DOWN or sown, te 
vende cation mae 
&® good catch the «pring. 


same as 
 peery Oftcen or twenty 
will do better. If your Geld is hard to reach, orsome 
distance from the use this tertilizer. It con- 
tains no weed seeds, and you haul at one load 
sufficient for two te five acres. 
Winter Bye—For | acre, 2 bags. $2 Be.. 
This will produce from 20 to 26 
according to soil, seed, season, ete. 


W. H. BOWKER & CO.. 
42 Chatham Street, Bestos ’ 
__ septi-tf 3 Park Piace, N. ¥. 


Wanted. 


A Farm of 8 or 100 acres, with oe 





Lot, Pond or Trout Brook; one or two 
Houses in good repair; within ten or df- 
teen miles of Koston—to Cost not more than fourteen 
thousand dollar. Address “ Farm,” Box 235, Bos- 
ton. sep2i-4t 


Farms! Farms! 
I have the largest and best varie oe 


Farms for sale Me etey = in this — 
‘an give a home in say ew 
tee CS rchabie 


England aie . For full daeate 
ion of property ven py stamp for GRAY 
REAL A JOURNAL. All letters sets 

answered JAMES GRA 


No. | Pemberton Square, (Room 3,) 
Boston. 


* novl0-tf 
Wauted, 
A FARM, GRIST, OR PAPER MILL, 


EN NEW ENGLAND. 


The Farm mast cut hay enough now, to 
ys fifteen to twenty cows, and a “a0 
of horses through the year, besides the 





till and pasture land. The mowing land such-as 
can cut oy machine, must be well watered, good 
soil. clean tide and no incambrance, 


be Millis mut be in repair, run by water, ons 
safe and durable stream. 
for a select tract of land of four hundred acres, in one 
bedy, in Central Florida, in the midst of the orange, 
lemon, peach, grape and fig country of the Sante Fe 
Lake, which is five miles from the tract; very 
healthy; no chills and fever originates here, on or 
near the highest land im the, Siate, but protected 
from frost by water, there being some half » degen 
lakes on and & ound it, with a dog~n ur more elevated 
building «pots around them, thus offering a flue ehance 
tor tae lvcation of a colony. First growth of heavy 
vine timber, enough to pay forthe Farm. A valua- 
le and desirable tract of land, increasing in value, 


and the completion of the Santa Fe e Canal will 
not decrease it. Someimprovements. Title perfect 
Address with poctioutass of Farm, Box 23, Bavana, 
Putnam Co., Fla. iyé-f 





Who Wants a Farm 
Where Farming Pays the Best ? 


cre, on easy terms of pay- 
. M. BARNES. 


FOR SATE. 
ment. Also, 
Acres of Choice Pine 
Land Commissioner. Lansing, Mich. 
‘ly6-cow 13t 


soo Ta EEE 
TK ANSAS FARMS 


200,000 Districts of Michigan. 
AND 
MES 









igun, at from $3 to $8 per 
#@ Send for Dlustrated ons, full of facts. <9 


tn the best part of the state. 000 
gow yestr bd 4 v of the “Kansas Pacific Home 
stead,” address 8. 3. Olimere, Com't, Sales, Kansas. 


jly20-cow6t 


BRIGHTON BLACKBERRY. 


NEW VARIETY, exceedingly prodnetive, 
hardy and delicious. My eizht acres furni-b 
ample testimonials. Plants sold for $3.00 a dozen, 
and Express prepaid by 
8. T. LIVERMORE, 
au3-9% Bridgewater, Mass. 








Stable Manure. 
Wood Ashes ard oor Fertilzers 


Constantly on hand and for sale at the lowest market 
rates. W.H. DOLE, 


2) Foundry St, South Boston. 











And DRAIN PIPE, all sizes, lowest prices. 
WALDO BROs, 57 Kilby Street, Bosvon. 
seplé-8t ¢ 





Akron Drain Pipe—All Sizes. 


“11 





WHOLESALE 


For Underdraining Wet Lands, etc. etc. 


FISKE & COLEMAN, 22 Water Streei, Boston. 
auglif 


JOUN BINNEY & SON, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 





STREET 
LANTEQNS 


Herosene, 
aptha, ete. 
Patent Sion LANTERNS 
For Street Corners, Railroad 
Stations, Ilotels, &c. 
with 
Colored Glass Signa 
a7 Ships’ Sturbourd, 
Pert and Signal Lan- 
terns. 
3423 & 344 Athunmic Avenue, 
Head of Rowes’ Wharf. 
(Opposite junction of Broad, High and Purchase Sts.) 


ap6-cowtf 


| Breech and Muzzie- 
l] N | Louding SHOT GUNS 
(and BREF LES, suited to 
| Ducking or Quail |g 
ge 


t practice or drilling. Prices 
vary from $1 to $100. 


46 & 48 Portiand &t.. Boston. 
sep21-2t A. D. PUFFER & SONS. 


{ The ase of this 

' IDER PRESERVATIVE. Anti- Ferment 
keeps Cider sweet, or sparkling and bright. It im. 
mediately arrests all fermentation, and keeps it just 
where itis wanted. «< erfectly Aarmiess and taste. 
lesa, and the unpleasant odor of Sulphite of Lime ix 
avoided. One package (sufficient for 40 gallons) sent 
by mail for 35 cts. gio «for §',7-. Send for 
circular. Hl. & J. BREWEK, Springfield, Mass. 

sep21-4t 


MUsiC BOOKS 


Bor the Fall Tracie. 


The Harmonia. 
FOUR-PART SONGS FOR MALE VOICES. 


This is an entirely new botk, music well selected, 
and with German and we words, the latter trans- 
lated by L. G. Eison. valuable acquisition to the 
list of Mase Quartet Books. 

Complete $2.50; Vocal parts, cach 60c. 
Together $2,00. 


Gee, 














Teachers, &e., ore ‘Invited to send for Catalogues 
and Circulars, containing large lisis of the best, most 
useful and newest booke for their use the commg 
season. 


DITSON & COS MUSICAL RECORD. 
A New Weekly Musical Puper, commences Sep. %, 
A wide-awake paner for Music Teachers and their 
Pupils, Organists, Players, and Music lovers . neral. 
ly. 6 pages reading matter, 6 pages selected music, 
(312 pages per year,) $2 pr yeur ir advance. 








Teachers of Singing Classes w'll please examine 
L. O. Exuxrrson'’s “* Onward.” ($7.50 per dozen,) 
similar te the *Eacore.” so widely known. O: A. 
N. Jomnson’s * Method for Singing Class- 
es,” ($6.00 per dozen,) or E ‘s “mal 
Lm oe (812,00 per dozen,) for Choirs and Singing 


rail Books sent post free for Retail Price. 
OLIVE DitsuN & CyV., Boston. 
sepléte 


FOR CHOLERA, 
CHOLERA MORBUS, DYSENTERY 


DP DIARRNGA. 
ARBEN'S CORDEAL having been 
u-ed with suecess for fifteen years, is reeom- 
mended to the public as the best remedy for the cure 
of Cholera, Cholera Morbus, Dysentery and Diarrhea 
ever known. 

Plea-ant to the taste, doses small, relief sure and 
speedy, it is a medicine which should be in every 
tamily, for the purpose of arresting the progress of 
those complaints of the bowels, which so often end 
fatally, beth in adults and child en. 

For sale by all Draggisis. Unly 35 cts. per bottle. 

GEO. C GOODWIN «& e., 
38 Munever #¢.. Boston. 
ou3-13¢ Ts. 


WHOLESALE aGEN 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 











Middlesey. ss. Probate Court. 
To ali persons interested in the estate of ANNA EB. 
FULLER, late of Newton, ia said County, de- 
ceased. Greeting.” 
HEREAS, CHAUNCEY P. JUDD, the Ex- 
ecutor of the will of said , bas present- 
account of his administra- 


upon of said 
You are hereby cited to 
to be holden at Cambridge, in said C 
second Tuesda, iy nine Tg 5 
forenoon, to show cause ‘ou have, w 
dane sheuld net be allowed. ~ Dae 





| Harm Implements 


eo  N 8 Reee 


LaDOW’S HARROW. 
aHE 


BEST 


FOR 


FALL 
SEEDING. 


by the ¥i7745 Soman oe the 





Tt i« prov 
Labow's FoOUNTE 
ENG BEA RMOW ic by far the best Wheel 
row yet produced. It is extensively sold and tm- 


mensely aoy everywhere. Every one fully war- 
ranted. nd for descriptive circular. 
EVERETT & SMALL, 

43 Seo. Market Street, Boston, Mass., 
Sole Manufacturers for the New England States 
WHEELER & MELICK Co.. 

LBANY, N. ¥. 


A 
Manufacturers for the United States, excepting New 
ang3-eow5st Evgiand 


“OLIVER'S CHULED PLOW. 


WARRANTED the hest in 
the market for 
MN kinda of 
land, and ef 
the lightest 
draft. The 
metal is ex- 








CHOME)) one meee ~ nee nee 
WHITTENORE BROS, 
sep2l4t 12s « 130 South Market St. 


Charter Oak Swivel Plow. 





LTS PLOW was acknowl dged at the trial of 
Plows at the New England Fair in Worecster to 
be the best Swivel Piow in the warket for all kinds 
of work. 
Call and examine it, or send for circulars. Large 
discuuuts to dealers and agenis. 


HIGGANUM M'F'G CORPORATION, 


38 south Market sireet, Bostouw. 


meee 
J. NOURSE 
Swivel Plows, 


The most perfect Swivel Plow ever invented; turns 
equally as well on level land as sive hill; five sises; 
made of the best waterial< and warranted. 


—aLlso— 


Hakes and Charter Oak 


Swivel Plows; Lion, Doe, Conical and Belcher & 
Taylor's celebrated LAN Dsi DE PLOWS, ut 
lowest prices, at - 


PARKER & GANNETT 


49 North Market Street, and 


46 Merchants’ Row Boston. 
sep7-4t 


HAKES’ PATENT SWIVEL PLOW, 


PROVED. 


TRIUCMPHANT! 
Awarded the Firs Prizes 
in all clases where double 
plows were rot used. At 
the greatest trial of Swivel 
Piows for level land or 
hillside ever beldin Amer- 
fea, at Worcester, Mass., Sept. 6th, 1878, by the New 
England and Worcester County Agricultural Socie- 
ties, 6 entries for compertrion, including the leading 
plows of the States. Comments Qunetessary. 

Made only by 34. B. MAK ES, Office 146 
Central St... Worcester. Wans., where the 
Plows and extra parts are kept for sale. 

Also for sale by WHITTEMORE RBROS., at 18 
South Mark: t St., Bo-ten, Mass. Liberal discount+ 











to dealers aud agents. Send for circulars. sepl4-4t 


"AKRON SOLE TILE 





Is the best Tile for underdraining in this market. 
For sale in large or small quantities, by the manufac. 
turers’ Acent, Lid 

augs-i3t 


CENTENNIAL SWIVEL PLOWS, 


Ww. LEwWaina. 
80 Water St., Boston. 





TRIUCMPMANT EVERYWHERE! 

Accepted by the New England and Maine State 
Agricultural S»cieties. Superior to any for Level 
Land and Ilill-side. 


AMES PLOW COMPANY, 


Sole Makers. 


Awarded allthe Firat Prizes, Four ont of 
Five Second Prizes, in «ll Eleven Prizes eutof 
Fifteen offered at the Great Field Trial hei: at 
Presumpscot Park, Portland, Me , Thursday, Sept. 6, 
1877, in comperition with the Leading Plows of the 
Eastern States. 

The design of the plowine, as announced by the 
Someties, was “to show the merits of competin 

lows.” The result settles the question as to Shieh 
is best. The “ Centennial” are now offered to the 
farmers of New England, warranted sound and per- 
fect, guaranteed satisfactory in operation, and to 
work as represented. 


QUINCY HALL, BOSTON, MASS. 


a@ Liberal discount to dealers and agents. Send 
for circular. sepT-4t 


MALES’ PATENT IMPROVED AMERICAN 

mee CODERS WINE MILL 
¢ » The ONLY PERFECT MILL 
bates RTS 


THERRFORE Kuss lighter, 
* per- 






~~ ) 
7 ‘ 
Sy er to drain from center of pomace. 
For full particulars send for cirealars te 
‘Lhix Mail touk the First Ps: ewium at the New Eng- 
land Fair. 


WHETTEMORE BROS., 


augSl-tf 128 & 110 be. Market Se. 


APPLE GRATER. 








BOOMER’S DOUBLE PLATFORM. 
CLARK'S RACKS AND CLOTHS. 
BLEVATORNS, Go. wo. 


Boomer & Boschet Press Co., 


jiy20-tf SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


ECLIPSE WIND MILL, 


AGENTS 
Wanted. 





aD Send for 

HOUSE Cireulars, 
PURPOSES. ions TO 
LL. 4. WHEELER, 

sep? 36 Oliver Steet, Boston. 





NEW AND IMPORTANT 
IMPROVEMENT IN 


Hallway Horse Powers 


OLDS’ PATENT LINK. 


One, Twe and Three Horse. 


WHAT OUR MACHINES WILL 00. 


With one Two-Horse Power, and Thresher 
Bushels 


Was 
Fair, Sept. 3to 7, at PortlAnd, 
MIUM and SAL VER 

tors. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


THE ST. ALBANS FOUNDRY CO. 


sepls-tf ST. ALBANS, VERMONT. 





ter. Terms and Outfit Free. 


7 A Day Agana for the Fire 
$ Address, P. O. VICKERY. Augusta, Maine, 
ap20 





Chromo Perfumed Cards, 3 alike. 
0 Name in ‘Gala and Jet, 10e. taliten pee) 
ville, Ct. seplé 








EES 


MORRILL'’S CELEBRATED 


Canker Worm 
EXTERMINATOR. 
A SOREEROTESLION FOR FRoTr sod on 
GRUB AND CANKER WORM, 
Twelfth year of Unprecedented Success. 


Our sales have now reached the enormous quantity 

of 30,000 pounds per year, and are annually . 

It is now in use in almost ¢ town in Massachu- 

ertts, auc in many other of New England. 
immense and yearly sale of the Ex- 

terminater is «mo-t convincing proof uf its effics- 

cy as 8 destroyer of this insect. 

BDen't Waste your Money on Patent 

Pretecters, 

When you can Emsare your trees a7talost the rav- 

ages ofthe ( anker Worm for 10 te 15 cents per 

sear for each tree. As easily applied as Paint or 

Whitewash, by u«ing a comma sh. 

Put up in packages from 5 to 400 pounds, with full 
ous for use 


Buy the Genuine and Original article, manu- 
ured only by 


CEO. H. MORRILL &CO. 


PRINTING INK MANUFACTURERS, 


30 Hawley St., Boston. 


Send for circular and price list. 
Bop 45¢ Agents wanted in every town. 


N K 4 
(Estas.isazp 1780.| 


FURNITURE, 


BSBEIAW & APPFPIIN, 
Successors to Beaman, Suaw & Co., 
Manufacturers of 


PARLOR 
FURNITURE, 


Sofas, Lounges 
Chuir+, etc., 


Church&Lodge 


FURNITURE 
made to order. 








Best Reclining Chair and Desk. 
SALEsROOMSE: 
2? Sudbury Street, and 
69 & 71 Pertiand St., Beston, Mass. 
mah16-13t-asep1-13t 











BEST HAXALL, 


$8,00. 
BEST 8T. LOUIS, 


$7.00. 


Delivered and War- 
ated. 


$1 fora GOOD BAG 














eae aug lT-18t 


GRAPT. VINES, 


Treés, 
ites ver low to Na men. 1 id | 
Fis: Steere stamp for Beseription Lice Price 
T. 8. RUBBARD. Fredonia, N. Y. 
* augl0-eow2ut* 
20 Chromo Cards,(perfect beauties) with nome 


Gc. Oulht, 1Oc. Ruraer Card Ce., A>l- 
land, Mass. sepT 44 


GOLD PLATED WATCBES. Cheapest 
x known worlt. Sample Watch Free t 








Afents, Address, A. CoULTER & Ov., C. 


PROVERBS. 


“No one can be sick when the stomach, 
blood, liver and kidneys are healthy, and 
Hop Bitters keep them so.” 

“ The greatest nourishing tonic, appe- 
tiser, strengthener and curative on earth, 
—Hop Bitters.” 

“It is impossible to remain long sick 
or out of health, where Hop Bitters are 
used.” 

“ Why do Hop Bitters cure so much ?” 
“ Because they give good digestion, rich 
blood and healthy action of all the organs.” 

“No matter what your feelings or ail- 
ment is, Hop Bitters will do you good.” 

“Remember, Hop Bitters never doe 
harm, but good, always and continually.” 

* Purify the blood, cleanse the stomach 
and sweeten the breath with Hop Bitters.” 

“ Quiet nerves and balmy sleep in Hop 
Bitters.” 

“No health with inactive liver and 
urinary organs without Hop Bitters.” 


Try Hop Cough Cure and Pain Relvef. 


For sale by GEO. C. GOODWIN & CO., No 38 
Hanover St., Boston. repi-4e 














If You Want to Make Money 
by raising any number of chickens, at 
any season of the year, without setting 
hens, for descriptive circular of the 
best, most practical, and most reliable 
Incubator in the world, address 


EDWARD A. SAMUELS, 
Waltham, Mass. 


apl3-tf 





NOTICE. 
TO POULTRX KMEEPERS. 


The Carbolic Nest Egg. 


ESTROYS all lice and their nits in the nest, or 

on the laying or brooding bens—keeps tbe nes: 
and fowls free from contagious ase, thoroughly 
disinfecting the surroundings. 


* The best thing for p ultry ever invented.—I. K. 
FELCH, Natick, Mase.” 
“No lice about the nects where these Eggs are 
used.—UiEO. P. BURNUAM, Melrose, Mase.” 
“Exe lent; will give great sati<fac ion.—II. Il. 
STODDARD, Editor of Poultry World.” 
Per dozen, $' 25; half dozen, 80 eente; each 15 
cents; or sent postpaid, per dozen, §1 60; halt dozen, 
$100; each 2vcents. Address 

D. M. LIVINGSTON, Needham, Mass. 
Wwortsats Aornts.—ll. B. ARNOLD & CO., 
No. 59 Blackstone Street, Boston, Mass. 


__Jym-if 
CRAVES’ 
ROUP, CHOLERA 


CONDITION. PILLS, 


FOR FOWLS AND PIGEONS. 








Roup Pills Cure ou and all Catarrhal 
Diseases; Cholera Pills Cure Cholera; 
Condition Pills Cure Ver igo, Indigestion, 
Liver Complaint and Rheuma faa. 

Directions accompany each box. 
Diagctions.—Four Pills night and morntng for 
Fowls. Bantams, Chickens and Pigeons, half dose. 

Prices —No. 1 Box, 00 Pill, Weents. No 2 box, 
100 Pills, 75 ceuts. No. 3 Box, 15v Pills, 1.00. 


JACOB GRAVES, General Agent, 
26 NORTH MARKET 6T., BOSTON. 
a@ AGENTS WANTED. Jly27-26t 


E, D, SPEAR, 
THE OLD INDIAN DOCTOR, 
Se Much Celebrated for his Remarka- 
ble Cures, 
d on all di free of charge or by 
letter, with stamp. Dr. Bpear has demonstrated that 
rks, herbs roots, scientiéi ally compounded, 
will CURE ALL CURABLE DISEASES without 
leaving « life-long poison in the bioed, as de mercury, 
arsenic aud the other minerals from which the allo 
paths and bonauetae aeaaes the wost of their med 
icines. This is «specially important to ans people 
Dr. SPEAR’S PERSUNAL ATTENTION will be 
iven to every patient. Office 607 Washingt 
‘ton, Mass. 
Rey. B. I. McKenney of Saugus Centre, 
Lynn, Mass., Eliot, Me.,) writes to Ziou’s ilerald : 
every few 





May be } 





ou St., 


y aid. . wee 
im August, 1876. Lie is a strong well man. 


Charles W. Doe, at Marblehead, had from 
the lungs for three years; had 2 Aya yp Lowe 
spvties to Dr. . This was seven years ago. 

¢ is hard 3 does not loses day from sick 

Many other aames could be but people can- 
not stop to read statements. If any one doubts 
the efficacy of Dr. let them write 

Bames 


(cBclining stamp) te either of the above 
t 
af stamp to Dr. Spear for his Medieal Hand 











SPEAKS! 


AND WITH VICTORY CROWNS 


DOBBINS ELECTRIC SOAP. 


@n September 28th, 1876, the ma 


nufaciurers of DOBBINS’ ELEC- 


THIC SOAY were awarded by the Centennial Judges 
THE DIPLOMA OF HONOR, 
THE MEDAL OF MERIT, and 
HONORABLE MENTION 


AS MAKING THE 


BEST SOAP IN TH 


‘This award coincides with the adgment 
over th WHOLE WORLD. ing followi 
Monee, oe taiwan aftee PRET eee 

oy unt of the SUP: 
of this Soap. This Soap wes the only PURE 
there efore, of great praise. All othe 





Soaps contained 


E UNITED STATES. 


of millions all over the country, and is reall 
ue try, really a victory 
TIO a,Tesemenses & Medal of Merit and Diploma ot 


rt on which we received the Award :— 


QUALITY and GOOD MANUFACTURE 
Soap for family use exhibited, and is deserving, 
rosin, sal , Clay, silicate, or some other 


and the chief ain of American Soap Manufacturers seemed to be to 


ducea compound that, while Passing for Soap, should contain the least Soap and the most eduher. 


ation, so as to reduce the cos 
Dobbin's Electric Soap ws for sale 
see how wfnitely superior it is to all others. 


by all grocers throughout New England. Please try it and 


J, L. CRAGIN, 144 State Street, Boston. 


AND PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


mb? 








ANTI- 





ALLAS'S ANTI-FAT Is the great 'y for Corpu- 
fens. It fs purcly vegetable and reriect harriless. 
t acts an the food im the stomach, preventing I's con 


version Inte fat. Taken anecor tin: to dircctions, it 

@ fat person pou aweek. 
u placla this reme.ly before the public as a 
ive cure for olicsity, We do so knowlng its ability to 
cure, as aitested hundreds of testimonials, of 
which a a yt a 

o ie 
1 took it according to directions and { 

roluced me five pounds. 1 was so elated over the re- 
sult that | immediately sent to ACKERMAN's drug- 
store for the ya ly Another, a physician, 


oruur tenths have segeced 2 

punrls to pounds, an nere isa gencral 

ent tis hk alth.” A gentleman writing from DBos- 

says: “ Without special ch 

Gict, two Lottics of Allan's Anti-F: 

an one-quarter pounds. ve We v holes 
1 & & Suiti. cf bos 


sale rugatets, c 
, Mass., write as follows: * Allan’s Anti-Fat has 
reduced a lady in our vty ces mis in three 
weeks” A tleman tn St, Louts writes: “Allan's 
Anti-Fat reduced me twelve poun.!s in three weeks, 
and altogether I have lost twenty-five poun!s since 
Meysrs. POW ELL, 


tne! 4 report Is from the lady who used 

Allan's Anti-Fat. ‘It (the Anti-Fat) had the desired 

effect, ecdacing the fat from two to five pounds a 
until 1 had ; 5 


never to re n what I have lost. 

unexcelled blood-purlder., It promotes aiges ten, 

curing dyspepsia, an! is also tent remedy for 
f tun) -_ ™ 
stamp. 


BOERNTO SBICINE CO., Pror'ns, Butalo, N.Y. 


MAN 


ce at the Worll’s Di 
otel, having treated juan thot 
1 
have been enabled to poriect @ must potent aud 
tye reme.ly for these vis "ascs. ” —_ 
'o dusignite Uuis natural specific, I have named it 


Dr. Pierce's Favorite Prescription 


The term, however, 1s ut a feble expression of 

my high appreciation of ita valu, based upon pere 

sonal observation. i lave, while witnessing its pocl- 

tive results in the spcelal di.cases inetd nt to the 

Organiam of worn, clugh: | It out as the climax or 
my medica! 





} 4 m its merits, 
asa posliive, safy ant ciivctual remedy for Uils class 
of :\ieea: an one that will, at ali thoes and under 


TALRANTEE. ( 
conlitions, see pumplict wrapphig bottle.) 
those di 


unnatural causes, Irre 

reus, or Falling of the Uterus, ..nteversion an 
tecroversion, B.-ari own sations, Intern 
leat, Nervous Depreseion, JicLility, Despandency, 
Threatencd Miscarriage, Chronic Songrstion, Tie 
ammation and Uleeration of the Ute mpotency, 
ar) s, of Sterility, and Female Weakness. i 
Smiirabl= ls a slmglenem of purpess, Ii 
a ~ fulMlls o ° elng a 
Most perfect specific in all chronic diseases of The 
sexual s mof woman. It will not disappoint, nor 
will it do harm, hi any state or condition. 

‘hose who desire further information oo these sub- 
can obtain it in ‘9 COIDION SENSE 
ICAL ADVISER. a hook of 6 000 pages, sent, 

“raid, on receipt of $1.50. It tréate minutely of 

discases peculiar to Feumies, and gives much 

valuable advice iu to 
bose aflections. 


‘averite Prescription sold by Druggiste. 

. V. PIERCE, M. D., Prop’r, Worla’ jpensary 

an inv ie Hotel, Buitalo. S. ¥. a 
seplé.echw26t 


Pianos aud Organs 





the managenrent of 








a fF 


The Greates' Invention of the Age. 


Vur UPRIGIIT | attentive, and it is an inevitable result that a wip by 
PIANOS, with new | the Pennsylvania Railroad must form 
steel screw tuning at- 


tachment, (which can| A Pleasing and Memorable Experience. 





never wear out or get 


new metal action ad- 
justed to heat,cold and 
dampness, and are the 
only Pianos that will 
stind in tune in any 
climate or temperature 
Send for circular. 


ROGERS & BACON, 
608 Washington St., Boston. 


BEFORE BUYING OR RENTING A 


CABINET OR PARLOR ORGAN 


Be sure to send for our LATEST Cataxocur and 
CIRCULARS With NEW STYLES, REDWCED PRICES and 
much inrormation., Sent free. MASON & LLAMLIN 
ORGAN CU., Boston, New York or Chicago. 

apls 


DON'T FAIL TO CALL AND EXAMINE 


Jewett Piano, 


_ A first class Instrument with all the modern 
improvements, selling by the manufacturers for 
$123 00 =A splendid opportunity. 
576 Washington Street, Boston, 
augs 1st 


deci 











PIANOS, 
yy new ROSEWCOD PIANOS, Grand, 
uare and Upright, from $150 to $250, all guar 
auteed to be manufactured of first-class material, and 
are durable in every respect. The tone and finish are 
second to none. Parties wishing to purchase the best 
Pianos, at the very lowest prices, should give us a call 
CC D. BLAKE & Cw., 
decl G16 Waraixaron 57., Boston, Mass. 





AY 


ILERA\\SSS 


Jiy20-eow 6 
LADIES ! 
Exquisite Linen Suits 
Retailed at Wholesale Prices. 











Two-Piece Suit, $2.50. Three-Piece Suit, $3.00. 
Seut by mail, tage purl. Five or more 
Baits by Expr charges paid by us. 
° are mar cturing large numbers 
of these suits for the summer trade 
and have already seld thous 
aods they are well made, 
and finely triowerd i 
rown or Biack, 

Headed with 
— pip- 





= 





Bast measores from 28 10 42, and larger sizes made 
to order without extra charg:. To Ladics aciing 
as agents aud scuding orders for 10 suite we give one 
«uit Free. 
Write your name, Post Office, County and S.ate tery 
plain, that no mistake will occur. Send mone 
by Regi-ter.d letter, Money Order or Ban 
Draft @ guarantee sati<faction in eve- 
ry case. b individual purchaser 
is entitied to Foster's New Pen 
Scissors. Address all or- 
ders to general o of 
G. W. FOSTER & Co., 
we to 2863 E. Mudison %., Chicago 


H, H. MATHER, 


COUNSELLOR AT LAW, 


46 MILK STREET, 
(Reom 6,) BOSTON 
NVEYANCING, BANKRUPTCY AND GEN 
— ~ EBAL LAW PRACTICE, 
COLLECTIONS MADE in all parts of the United 


E. N. FRESHMAN & BROS., 


Advertising Agents, 
186 W. Fourth St, CINCINNATI, 0., 


Are authorized to receive advertisements for this 


t furnished free upon application. 
ag Send two stamps for our Advertisers’ Manual, 














apo 
, Saleswmen wauted to seilour 
) - a No peudling 
ment. eddress 5. A. URanT 8 CU 
2,6 66 © Home 5s, Cincinaau, O. 


out of order,) and our 


Railroads & Steamers 


iii ie ie eh nnn 


FALL RIVER LIKE 


—Fror— 


NEW YORK 


And Ali Poitats South and West. 


Mammoth Palace Steamships, 


BRISTOL AND PROVIDENCE, 


Trains leave Old Colouy Railroad Depot, daily, 
4.320 and 6 P. Mm. 
Suaduay + June 23 to Sept. 23d4,i 
clusive, at? B. M. 
ONLY LAINE HAVING 
BROOKLYN ANNEX CONNECTION 


Passengers and baggage to and from Brooklya 
transferred free. 


GRAND PROMENADE CONCERTS 


on each steamer every evening during the season. 
Tickets, State-rooms and Berths secured at the 
Company’s Office, No. 3 Old State Llouse, cor. Wash- 
ington and State streets, and at Old Colony Depot. 
L. UW. PALMER, Agent, J. R. KENDRICK, Supt. 
3 Old State House, Boston. je a- 


Pennsylvania 
RAILROAD. 
CREAT THROUCH LINE 


UNITED STATES MAIL ROUTE. 


The attention of the travelling public is respectfully 
invited to some of the werits of this great highway, ia 
the contident assertion aud belicf that no other line can 
offer equai inducemenis as 4 route of through travel La 


CONSTRUCTION AND EQUIPMENT 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


stands contessedly at the head of American railways. 
The track is double the entire length of the line, of 
steel rails laid on heavy oak ties, whicli are embedded 
in # foundation of rock ballast eighteen imehes in 
depth. Al) bridges are of iron or stene, and buili up- 
on the most approved plans. Is passenger cars, 
while eminently safe and substantial, ure at the same 
ime models of comfort and elegance. 


THE SAFETY APPLIANCES 


in use on this line well illustrate the far-seeing aad 
liberal policy of its management, in accordance with 
which the uiility only of »: improvement aad not ite 
cost has been the question of consideration. Among 
many may be noticed 


The Block System of Safety Signals, 
Janney Coupler, Buffer and Platform, 
The Wharton Patent Switch, 

AND THE 
Westinghouse Air-Brake, 
forming in conjunction with a perfect double track and 


road-bed a combination of sufeguards against acel- 
dents which have rendered them practically impossible 


Pullman Palace Cars 


| Are run on all Express Trains 


| From New York, Philadelphia, Balti- 
| more,und W ushington, 

| 

| 








Te Chicago, Cincinnati, Louisville, Kn- 
| dianapeolis, and at. Louis. 


| WITHOUT CHANCE, 


and toall principal points in the for West and South 

| with but ove change of cars. Connections are mace 
in Uuion Depots, and are assured to all important 
points. 


THE SCENERY 


oF THE 


PENNSYLVANIA ROUTE 


is admitted to be unsurpassed in the world for gran- 
| deur, beauty, and variety. Superior refreshment fa- 
| cilities are provided. Employees are courteous and 


Tickets for sale at the lowest ratesat the Ticket 
Offices of the Company in all unportant cities aud 
towns. 


FRANK THOMSON, 
Geneial Manager. 


L. P. FARMER. 

Gen'l Passenger Ag't. 
C. 8. HALDEMAN, New England Agent 
P hey and 2u5 Washington Street,{ Boston, Mass. 
le 


“MAINE BRED 


Ss HORSES. a: 


A COMPLETE STUD BOOK AND TROT- 
TING REGISTER OF NOTED 
MAINE HORSES, 

By J. W. THOMPSON, 


Giving short, compact, historical and desenptive 
sketches of individual animals, embracing size, 
color, characteristics and leading performances. 
Each having his distinct place in the volume, and 
the amount of space allotted him being determined 
by his prominence and what is reliably known con- 
cerning him. 12mo. 382 pp. (Illustrated.) 











Eadeorsement of the Press and Herse- 


men. 
“ We have this valuable work in our library and 
find it ‘ull of valuable information.”— 7ur/, Field and 


Farm. 

“The success which Mr. Thompson's Boek of 
Maine Bred Lorses has already won is very satisfac- 
tory, and we are pleased to know that it has received 
recognition and praise from competent judges in 
other States.” 

Dr. Ellwood Harvey, of Chester, Pa., an author ot 
considerable note, says, ** it will do great good; more 
attention will be paid to pedigrees, and « guide fur 
| niched to ———— choice in breeding.” 

J. H. Wallace also speaks of the work in terms o« 
| hich commendation, and says, “ the author has been 
| fair, manly and judicious in the use of bis material.” 
| —Maine Farmer. 

“ A work which cannot fail to be of great service 
to all interested in Maine horses, cither as breeders 
or purchasers."—New Angland Farmer. 

“ The work has been very acceptable to me and 
my friends.”--Thos. 8. Lang, Oregon, (formerly of 
Vassalboro’, Me ,) and owner of Gen. Knox. 

** I Gnd it of great value to me for reference."—T 
B. Wiliiams, Boston, owner of Winthrop Morrill. 

“ | have referred to it many times with satisfaction 
and pleasure.”—Philo A. Strickland, Bangor, Me. 

“ The Book possesses many points of inierest. The 
descriptive and historical portions of Mr. Thompsou's 
Sketches are full of interest to the breeder and owner 
of trotting stuck, and especially so to those of the 
State of Maine. In justice to the author it should be 
stated that his effurts to bring the Maine stock of 
horses into more general notice, cannot fail to be 
properly rewarded."— Tur/, Field and Farm. 

ois home a useful Register and Lland-book to 
every breeder of horses in our State, and must long 
remain the acknowledged authority on matters of 
Maine Llorse Llixtory.”—Maine Farmer. 

* The pedigrees of all the more celebrated [lorses 
of Maine are accurately traced out, and a great 
amount of valuable information given in regard to 
the performances of individual animals. So many of 
our horses trace back to Maine stock, that this must 
be a very useful manual to every horse wan.”—J/as- 
sachusetis Plouyhman. 

“A Book that every New England breeder o 
horses sheuld have upon his table for study and ref- 
erence."—Soston Cultivator. 

* * Maine Bred Llorses’ is a work which has been 
long needed ; which is as complete as patient research 
ont discriminating judgment could make it, and 
which will commend itself to every one who is inter- 
ested in the nobiest of animals.”- Lewiston Weekly 
Journal. 

“ Mr. Thompson has well performed a task of much 
labor, and will receive the thanks of all lovers of 
Maine Lorses."—/vurtand Transcript. 

** To horsemen it must be an invaluable reference 
book.”—Furmington Chronicle. 

“ The information contained in this volume is of 
value."— Boston Daily Advertiser. 

“ The Book will be both interesting and valuable 
for all turf men, aud all who are interested in raising , 
horses.” —Buston Journal. 

Frice $1.50; 
Or forwarded by mail on receipt of $1.50 and nine 
cents for postage. , 

a@ For the accommodation of Llorsemen, @ limite 
oumber are on sale at the Office of the Massachuset 
Ploayhman, 45 Milk St., Boston jly 21-18 
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RESTORED. 


A vicum of youthful impradence, causii 
knewusymedy, ban foeed 0 tiamie’ oll? hich he 
. @ eGimple 
will send rae to his fellow sufferers. ‘Adare . 
- MH, REEVES, 48 © 
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GOLD Any worker can make $12 a day at home. 
«Costly Outfit free. Address Taur &o., 
Augusta, Maine. feb2 





1 Ms ELEGANT New Style Chromo Cards, wita 
name, 10c, postpaid. Gro. 1. Rezp & Co., Nas. 
au, N.Y octe 


} w week in your own town. Terms 6 out- 
$68 i: free. H-Hazinee & Co.,Portand, xiaine 




































































































































